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out about a year ago. At that time, we had to ask you to take 
our word that here were good trap-shells made better. Now, } 
you have the say-so of thousands of trapshooters to go by, for 
Cork -Tex wadded shells have gone over with a bang. Trap. 
shooters all along the line have taken to these corking fine shells 
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more even patterns. Having a greater cushioning effect, they reduce the 
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keep the inside moisture in and the outside moisture out, with the result 
that the moisture content of the powder stays fixed—no squib loads. 

All these advantages make for more uniform results and higher 
scores. Shooters who pull the trigger on Cork-Tex wadded US Trap- 
Shells are breaking more straights, powdering more birds and leaving 
fewer pick-ups. 
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Tales of Rabbits 


Stories by Men Whose Boyhood Memories of Bobbing Cotton Tails 
and Voices of Hounds Have Followed Them Down Thru the Years 


Their First Rabbit 
By WALTER D. EDMUNDS, JR. 


ITTLE JOSH leaned on his shot- 
L gun and stooped to peer beneath 

the heavy balsam bows that swept 
the ground all about him. The moon 
and the new-fallen snow combined in a 
ghostly, shimmering whiteness that 
made the boy feel very much alone. 
The fir trees that hemmed him in were 
full of moving shadows which crouched 
as if to spring on him from behind or 
stalked openly upon him from in front. 
Josh’s eyes were fixed upon the indefi- 
nite white line of the old lumber road 
on which he stood. He kent his brows 
in fierce determination, for he felt a 
nameless fear which he dared not ad- 
mit to himself. 

The full moon, rich and mellow and 
placid, cleared the spear points of the 
balsams and sailed serenely into the 
concourse of waiting stars. The shad- 
ows about the boy retreated slightly 
and he breathed more freely. He threw 
his gun to his shoulder and aimed at 
imaginary game. Seriously, as if the 
pantomime were real, he _ hurried 
through the motions of reloading, put 
the gun under one arm, and trudged 
heavily on through the snow. 

He should have been home long be- 
fore; but the jibes of Hank, the hired 
man, had become too much for him, and 
his father’s remarks were nearly as 
dificult to bear. Ever since he had ac- 
quired Dandy he had heard nothing but 
mockery of the. puppy’s ability and of 
his own. If he could only have brought 
back a cotton-tail or a year-old hare, 
they would have had nothing to say. 
But Dandy had not been able to hang 
to the trails of the rabbits long enough 
to make them circle back to Josh. 


F course, Hank had reckoned Dandy 

a “right smart little beagle-dog,” 
but the hired man had refused to give 
him the coveted epithet of “beagle- 
hound” until he had had one rabbit shot 
over him. In vain had Josh wept and 
Drayed to all the gods he knew. The 
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rabbits had refused to be seen. He had 
told tremendous tales of the puppy’s 
runs, but they were not believed, which 
was to be expected, as Josh, in his en- 
thusiasm, endowed Dandy with all the 
virtues of a paragon of full-grown 
beagle-hounds, and Dandy was but five 
months old. 

That afternoon, in desperation, little 
Josh had taken the shotgun—an an- 
cient weapon, with a prodigiously long 
barrel, almost as heavily built as that 
of a rifle, and with a second trigger, 
with which to break the gun, half way 


FLEET OF FOOT AND FURTIVE, THE 
RABBIT FAMILY ALL, FROM SHY 
MOLLY COTTON TAiL TO GREAT 
BOUNDING HARE, HOLDS THE 
SPORTSMAN’S ADMIRATION 


down the stock—had whistled Dandy 
to him, and had sailed into the woods. 
The first heavy snow of the autumn 
was on the ground, and Josh’s hopes 
were high. 

All afternoon they had hunted with- 
out success, despite the many tracks of 
the preceding night that stared them in 
the face. The sun had set before they 
knew it and now they were coming 
home in the dark. Though he would 
never have admitted it, Josh was un- 
easy. That afternoon at dinner Hank 
had said there were bear-tracks in the 
wood-lot and had warned him about 
staying out after dark, and Josh, all 


agog at the thought, had drunk it in 
word for word. Therefore he gazed 
alertly about him as he passed through 
the thickest of the balsams and held the 
old gun ready. 


HE points of the balsams stood out 

piercingly in serried ranks against 
the star-strewn panoply of the sky, hal- 
lowed by the glory of the moon. The 
bare alder tangle, awful and gray as 
the “third spectre,” emphasized the 
weird sense of stillness that filled his 
very soul. He felt alone, defenseless, 
in the presence of he knew not what. 
For a moment he wanted to run for 
home. 

Far to his left, deep in the heart of 
the swamp, rose the bark of a dog. He 
glanced quickly behind him and caught 
his breath. Dandy was gone. Again 
he heard that bark—again. Then, for 
a moment, the silence remained un- 
broken. 

Without warning a_ high-pitched 
slither of jumbled notes broke out and 
a wild hullaballoo rose in the face of 
the moon. Josh could hardly believe 
his ears. With a suppressed whoop he 
ran back to the clump of balsams, 
through which he had just passed, and 
gazed along the road, down which, he 
felt sure, the rabbit would run. 

The first deep bark of Dandy had 
changed to a childish treble pipe—in- 
coherent and pitifully thin, but terribly 
determined. The cataract of sound 
grew fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance and at length the silence of the 
night swallowed it completely. Little 
Josh stared up the trail with all his 
eyes, though he knew he need not expect 
a sight of the rabbit for some time. He 
feared the puppy would lose the tracks, 
he doubted his own ability to kill. 


HE aimed at a shadow, yet when he 

saw the barrel before him, the 
shadow was gone, and when the shadow 
reappeared, the barrel had vanished. 
He had heard Ack Andrews say time 
and again that a man can see but one 


thing at a time in the moonlight, 
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and now he understood what Ack had 
meant. 

Away up the road floated the merest 
whisper, like the sound of a flying owl. 
Instinctively Josh tensed. The whisper 
grew imperceptibly to a murmur, which 
gained volume so rapidly that ten sec- 
onds later it swelled to a faint, pro- 
longed bark. 


ANDY was bringing the hare 
around. It must be a big one, too, 
decided Josh, for no mere cotton-tail 
would make such a long run, and 
neither would a young hare. 

The barking seemed to 
lower from the sky and 
come crawling under the 
low-hung branches of the 
balsams. Right and left 
gazed Josh, his small fig- 
ure bent forward in what 
he considered the most 
approved attitude, the long 
barrel of the gun threat- 
ening to overbalance him. 
The snow shimmered un- 
certainly before him and 
on either hand the alder 
tangle ran in a dull, gray 
wall. Over his head and be- 
hind him, the fir trees cast 
an impenetrable shadow. 
Far up the trail and 
across it, like a bridge of 
silver, lay a vivid splash 
of moonlight on which 
Josh fastened his atten- 
tion. 

Suddenly, noiseless as a 
vision, there drifted into 
the splash of silver a 
shadow, silent and eerie 
and white as a summer 
cloud crossing the face of 
the moon. For a moment 
it hung there, and then it 
passed into the obscurity 
of the shadow, and Josh 
observed with a sense of 
awe that it was coming 
directly toward him, yet 
the ghostly swiftness of 
the scene had left him powerless. The 
breath came to his lungs in hard, com- 
pressed masses that nearly choked him. 

A wild ululation beyond the belt of 
moonlight brought him to himself. The 
shadow of the rabbit was nearly upon 
him. His gun came to his shoulder with 
a rush and he covered the trail before 
him vaguely. The sudden roar had 
echoed into silence before he could sum- 
mon the courage to look for the rabbit. 


P the trail galloped the puppy with 
clownish clumsiness, trying his 
mightiest to imitate the deep bark of 
his ancestors. His nose was close to 
the ground and he was drinking in the 


blood-hot scent in deep “whuffs” that 
made the snow spray into his eyes. 
And at every other plunge he raised 
his head and from his puckered mouth 
sent his shrill hullaballoo echoing to the 
stars. 

He and Josh reached the dead rabbit 
at the same moment. For an instant 
each stood spell-bound. Then, franti- 
cally, both hurled themselves upon the 
body and, each in his own way, killed it 
a hundred times again. At length the 
boy came to himself and in trembling 
haste, wrenched the mauled carcass 
from the punishing jaws of the puppy 


PROTECTED BY A COAT OF WARM THICK FUR, HARES AND 
RABBITS HAVE NO FEAR OF WINTER’S RIGORS 


and held it out of reach. The night re- 
sounded to their shouts as they joined 
in a fantastic war dance. 


NEARLY twenty minutes later they 
started for home, Josh shouldering 
the rabbit as if it were a deer and the 
puppy still dancing on behind and mak- 
ing vain attempts to drag it down. 
Josh’s orders for him to heel were as 
frequent as they were unnecessary. 

In that order they entered the house, 
where Josh proudly flung down the 
hare, “which ought to come pretty nigh 
five pounds, I reckon,” said Pa, almost 
as proud as his son. But the latter felt 
forced to deliver the final decisive shot 


of the memorable day immediately, ang 
turning to Hank, the hired hand, he 
said, “You'll prob’ly be wantin’ to bor. 
rer this here beagle-hownd; but I don't 
reckon I’ll lend him, fer he don’t hunt 
very good except fer me.” 


My First Snow-Shoe Rabbit 


By LOU SMITH 


AD had given me a shotgun for 
D Christmas and after all the 
years that have passed, I re 
member that gun as well as though i 
was but yesterday that ] 
first took it in my hands 
and held it with all the 
pride and care with which 
a twelve-year-old boy han- 
dles his first gun. This 
gun was ‘a twelve gauge 
30-inch hammer gun 
weighing 8 lbs.; it hada 
14-inch stock, a 3%-inch 
drop, both barrels were 
full choke and those bar- 
rels were what was then a 
popular barrel, genuine 
imported stub swist, and 
the gun was an -A- grade 
Ithaca. You’ll say an 8- 
lb. gun is too heavy for a 
twelve-year-old boy, well, 
maybe it is in these days 
of small-bore light guns 
and twelve bores weighing 
around 7 lbs., but I was a 
rugged little country boy 
and that 8-Ib. gun bothered 
me not at all. 

We lived in the little 
lumber town of Centre 
Lisle, about twenty miles 
north of Binghamton, 
N. Y., and over back of 
Dad’s saw-mill was a big 
piece of woods skirting old 
Dudley Creek for perhaps 
a half mile and there were 
plenty of rabbits in those 
woods, both cotton tails 
and the big white snow- 
shoe or varying hare, he of the reddish 
brown coat in summer which turned to 
white about the time the first snows 
fell. 

It was a still, cold Christmas mor?- 
ing forty years ago; the country was 
covered with a fresh snow that hunters 
called a tracking snow. Six o'clock 
was the breakfast hour for all of us, be 
cause the men folks had to get to work 
in the saw-mill at seven and we children 
always ate breakfast with the grown- 
ups, but right after breakfast and just 
before sunup on this eventful Christ- 
mas day I shouldered my gun, filled my 
pockets with brass shells loaded with 
black powder and started out to get my 
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pal, one of the Kingsbury boys, and the 
old rabbit hound “Tige,” which Jesse 
Gleason owned and the whole town 


hunted. 


ly, and, 
and, he 
to bor. 
I don't 
’t hunt 





GOON two boys and “Tige” trudged 
over past the old tannery, then past 
the saw-mill, over the creek on the ice 
and into the woods, where we started 
“Tige” on a cotton-tail track, but he 
soon shifted to a bigger track, which 
we knew to be that of the so-called 






abbit 







“ * “snow-shoe rabbit,” and a few minutes 

I & later the dog started the big rabbit and 

atl went off up the creek and out of hear- 
th j 





ing. Children are not as 
patient as grown-ups, and 
after perhaps an hour of 
waiting we two decided 
“Tige’? and his “snow- 
shoe” had gone out of the 
country, so we started for 
home, trudged over across 
an opening in the woods, 
maybe fifty yeards across 
it, and then we heard the 
hound coming back. He 
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— brush on the other side of 
oa that clearing bobbed a big 
am white rabbit, and my first 
| oie thought was that some 
ighing one’s tame tabbit had got- 
was a tn over into the woods. 
‘y boy Then it came over me that 
thered @ | was looking at a real 
wild one and that I had a 

little gun and should shoot, so I 
Sentre aimed as well as an ex- 

miles cited boy could aim and 
mton, @§ pulled the front trigger. 
ick of 

a big THERE was a roar, a 
ng old cloud of black powder 
rhaps smoke, and a boy kicked 
» were MH flat on his back. Soon I 

those #}was up, the smoke had 

tails drifted away, and over 
snow- @ there I saw a white form 
.ddish J laying on its side, doubling 
ed t0 @Mup and kicking out as does a rabbit 
snows # when he is kicking his last; but to me 

that action meant that my rabbit might 

morn- @ get up and run away, so I blazed away 
r was ff with my second barrel. The rabbit 
inters § gradually became still; we picked him 
‘clock § up and started for home, forgetting all 
s, be J about the faithful old hound, but 
work § “Tige” soon caught up with us, and 
ldren § our procession of three, two of us very 
rown- § proud and three of us very happy, 
| just § tramped back to the village and up to 
hrist- | Jim Haskin’s hotel and Fay Woodruff’s 
d my § Store to show our rabbit before we went 
with ff} home to show it to mother. 
t my I have owned many guns and 
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hunted in many lands, but no gun has 
ever looked as good to me as did that 
old 8-lb. Ithaca. Not even did the bull 
moose I once killed up in Quebec look 
as good to me as my first Snow-Shoe 
Rabbit. 


A Hare Raiser 


By DR. FRANK L. BAILEY 
WAS sitting at the supper table 
one Friday evening when Frank 
rushed in all out of breath. I could 
easily see by his ill-concealed emotion 
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SKY, THE VARYING HARE 
HIS HOME 


that his mind was laboring under ter- 
rific excitement. Frank was fourteen, 
I a year older. “I’ve got a gun!” were 
the four magic words he whispered in 
my ear, as my grandmother stepped 
into the kitchen for another plate of 
biscuits. 


M* appetite vanished instantly. A 
gun! How we had longed, and 

planned, and fairly ached for just that 

particular kind of hardware. 

“It’s up under Stover’s fish-house,’ 
continued Frank, feverishly, but I 
stopped him with a kick on the shin; 
my grandmother was returning with 


the biscuits. She eyed us a trifle sus- 
piciously, I’m afraid. Poor old grand- 
mother, we had “put one over” on her 
many times, and although she’s dead 
now these many years, I know we have 
been forgiven. 


SSUMING disarming expressions of 
innocence, we “guessed” that we’d 
take a little walk to settle our supper 
and maybe work our arithmetic out to- 
gether at Frank’s house—we usually 
put this off until the last thing Sunday 
night—we went out of doors. 

It was a dark night, but with the in- 
fallible instinct of two 
homing pigeons, we found 
Stover’s fish-house. Frank 
produced a lantern from 
somewhere, and lighting 
it, we entered. My com- 
panion pulled up a board 
in the floor and there lay 
the gun in all its rust(ic) 
beauty. He had scraped 
the barrel up some with 
sandpaper, and to me it 
was the most beautiful 
thing I had ever seen, and 
so we gazed in awed si- 
lence, drinking our fill. It 
was a single-barreled af- 
fair of the muzzle-loading 
type, about four feet in 
length, with an abnormal- 
ly large hammer and a 
painfully small stock—the 
painful part we were to 
learn of later. 

“What do you think of 
her?” Frank whispered. 

“She’s a dandy!” I re- 
plied, and I know my voice 
trembled. “Where’d you 
get her?” 

“Used to belong to Al 
Pinkham,” Frank informed 
me, lifting the gun from 
its resting place and hold- 
ing the weapon toward 


WHERE THE SOMBER SPIRES OF SPRUCE AND FIR REACH me. I sat down on a trawl 
INTO A NORTHERN 


MAKES tub and examined the an- 


cient arm. It was light 
and handled beautifully. 
“Some partridge gun!” I commented, 
putting it to my shoulder and swinging 
it from every angle. 


RANK took it and tried all the dif- 

ferent swings, then handed it to me 
and, reaching into the depths of the 
flooring, produced a leather pouch of 
No. 4 shot, a Hood’s tooth powder bottle 
almost full of “Hazzard Sea Shooting” 
black powder, a shiny brass box of per- 
cussion caps and a bunch of oakum. I 
wanted to load up right away, but 
Frank thought we’d better wait until 
to-morrow, so we compromised by snap- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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GROWS TO PRODIGIOUS SIZE 


that our surroundings are interest- 
ing, shot through with thrill, beau- 
tiful, romance-touched, only in propor- 
tion to our capacities for recognizing 
these elements when we seek them? 
Perhaps. The Everglades of Florida 
represent an unknown mystery nowa- 
days, on their outer boundaries at least, 
to very few. The canals are taming 
heretofore little-visited territory. Au- 
tomobiles run for thirty or forty miles 
out into the very heart of the great 
muck lands; airplanes plunge through 
space above them, and dauntless engi- 
neers stop at nothing in their technical 
quest for facts. 
But as yet, these visited places are 
mere frontiers. Such a vast tract 
will require years of research and 
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VISTA OF THE HAMMOCK 
AND JUNGLE COUNTRY OF FLORIDA ON BOTH 
DIM TRAILS GAME STILL 
ABOUNDS IN PLENTY AND THE BARKING ’GATOR 


Part XII. (Conclusion) 


Comes the Day When the Two Cronies Reach a Perfect 
Understanding, While a Great Conflagration on the Everglades 


Hammock-Land Puts Them Both to the Test. 


A Contact Is 


Made With Tommy Tiger, Seminole Which Produces Some 


Interesting Results. 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


exploration in the complete 
covering. And it is a signifi- 
cant fact, as our opening lines 
intimate, that some there are 
who fail to see why the Ever- 
glades should ever have won 
their reputation for beauty, 
for romance, for thrill and ad- 
venture. 


PERHAPS such unimagina- 
tive souls have never felt 
the almost material caress of 
dusk settle upon a miles-long 
hammock, remote and, to a de- 
gree, inaccessible; they have 
never witnessed the mellow 
rose tints and mauve suddenly 
give way to impenetrable dark- 
ness; have never heard the 
awakened voice of the ’Glades 
slowly reach its crescendo, at 
an hour when Day, itself, sinks 
to slumber. 
It is something to wax sentimental 


over. It has been mentioned before in 


this narrative—and we repeat it with 
pride—that those who love the out-of- 
doors, possess an incredibly sensitive 
reaction to things beautiful, things 
spiritual, things which are the children 
of true romance. For my part, I have 
always looked upon the southern ex- 
tremity of Florida as a magic wonder- 
land, made up of innumerable qualities 
to be found nowhere else in all the 
world. We have had this opinion sub- 
stantiated by men who have traveled 
far. 


[* was just such a rose-dusk that found 

Sonnyboy and his _heavier-footed 
father on a hammock as wild as many 
and as spectacularly beautiful as most. 
We had left our camp, if it could be 
dignified as such, on the site of a de- 
serted Indian  community-ground, 
earlier in the afternoon, for an expedi- 
tion westward. And now, returning, 
just at the brink of nightfall, we were 
startled to see red flames dancing 
through the underbrush, and a soft halo 
of light at the point of our destination, 
which could under no circumstances be 


SONNYBOY COULD “SWIM LIKE A FISH,” 
AND THE TROPIC BEACHES WERE A 
DELIGHT TO HIM 


WILULUNTLLULLUL 


mistaken for afterglow, however whim- 

sical the sunsets. 
One memory of that moment stands 
out as dominant and unforget- 
able: I was just a little alarmed. 
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THE ROADS LEADING OUT TO THE EVERGLADES 
ARE PICTURESQUELY BEAUTIFUL AND _ UNI- 
FORMLY EXCELLENT FOR MOTORING. THERE IS 
NEARLY ALWAYS A RIVER OR A LAKE ALONG- 
SIDE WHERE A LINE CAN BE CAST AND FISH 


APLENTY CAUGHT 


|? might not have been actual fear, 

but was born of fear. And so few 
hours before I had reprimanded Sonny- 
boy for his frank apprehension where 
night and the ’Glade country was con- 
cerned! And now I was guilty of the 
very thing I had suspected in him! It 
seemed close to retribution. 

“What what is it?” Sonnyboy 
whispered to me, drawing close, his 
hand on my arm, “someone has found 
our camp. Someone has built a fire!” 

I nodded, but cautioned him to be 
quiet. Slowly we approached the clump 
of wild orange trees on the outskirts of 
the Seminole ground, and at last were 
able to look into the clearing. The logs 
of our former fire and remnants of that 
earlier civilization, which had placed 
them in position, had been kindled to 
life once more and a sturdy flame 
sharpened its fangs against the dark- 
ness. Beside this fire, his angular, 
rather graceful figure partially silhou~ 
etted, stood a Seminole brave, in all his 
colorful regalia of plaid skirt and or- 
nate shirt, head carrying a battered 
straw hat of the Miami type, yet seem- 
ing not at all funny nor ridiculous, be- 
cause of the inherent dignity of his 
breed. 


AN? he was munching some bread 
which had unquestionably been pil- 


fered from our supplies. As we 
watched, he thrust a bare foot close 
to the fire, and gave one of the 
logs a forward shove. 
I could feel Sonnybody’s 
fingers tightening on my arm. 
There was no cause for fear. 
I walked deliberately into the 
opening, and Sonnybody fol- 
lowed me. 
The brave looked up as casu- 
ally as if he had been expect- 
ing us at that very moment. 
But he said nothin g—just 
looked at us with bland, ex- 
pressionless eyes—and _ con- 
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THE OAKS, MYRTLES AND COCOANUT TREES ARE 
TAPESTRIED WITH GREY MOSS. 
NOW, ROADS SUCH AS THIS, PIERCING GREAT HAM- 
MOCKS WILL LEAD ACROSS TO THE GULF SIDE. NO- 
WHERE IN THE LAND ARE MORE PICTURESQUE SUR- 


IN A FEW YEARS, 


ROUNDINGS TO BE FOUND 


tinued munching the hunk of dry bread. 

“Hello,” I saluted, doing my best to 
match his absolute imperturbability. 
“How’re you?” 


“ME Tommy Tiger,” answered our 
unbidden guest. “E-yof-kee-hum- 
pee-taw.” 
I was not aware of it then, but this 
was Seminole for “supper before dark,” 


a most natural remark under the cir- 
cumstances. 


THE name sounded strangely famil- 
iar. It is a common one, in kindred 
forms, in Florida. There was not the 
slightest suggestion of aggressiveness 
in the Indian's manner. He was no 
more than magnificently at ease, which 
is entirely customary. It is part of 
Seminole consciousness and psychology, 
that a Great God made nothing on earth 
for any one man’s exclusive use. The 
taking of the food was therefore not 
theft. It was a perfectly natural thing 
to do, if he happened to be hungry— 
and he was. 
Quietly he sat on 
the ground in the 


IT IS THE AMBITION 
OF EVERY FLORIDA 
FISHERMAN TO LAND 
A TARPON SUCH AS 
THIS—BUT THE AMA- 
TEUR HAS HIS 
TROUBLES, FOR IT 
DEMANDS A _ FIGHT- 
ING FISHERMAN TO 
CATCH THIS FIGHT- 
ING FISH 


circle of firelight. 

I took Sonnybody’s 
hand and guided him 
to the decayed poles 
and cross-pieces of 
what remained of 
the camp bed nearest 
the logs. We deposit- 
ed our luggage, such 


as it was, and then 
took seats opposite 
Tommy Tiger, on a 
friendly length of tree trunk. 
“Come from Miami?” I inquired. 
He shook his head. 
“Me come by Lossman’s River . 
long time come.” A shrug of the 
shoulders. And now that I ex- 
amined him carefully, under 


HOMTULLUUUTULEOOUALUA 


A LITTLE SHADOWY INLET, 
CUTTING THROUGH ONE OF THE 
LARGER HAMMOCKS, AND WELL 
STOCKED WITH FISH—INCLUD- 
ING THAT BARBARIC PIRATE— 
THE GAR 
HUDTDIUNINUUUSUOVELUNUSLAEEUOE! 0 000200HOTUOOSUEESUEEREOELUOUA 
the ruddy glare of the fire, I 
could see that he was muck- 
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spattered and unkempt. The black 
earth was caked on his legs. 

“Go to Miami?” I persisted. 

He nodded. 


x ON’T you have something else to 

eat?” was my next query, “we 
have bacon and tinned meat and limp- 
kin.” 

Again a shake of the head. 

“What you do here?” Tommy Tiger 
said suddenly, and he was looking up, 
first at me and then at Sonnyboy, with 
a suggestion of furtive suspicion in his 
dark, smoldering eyes. 

“Just came out for a night on a ham- 
mock,” I replied with perfect frank- 
ness; “thought we might ’gators and 
maybe run into a deer or two—or a 
’eat. It’s my boy’s first trip here . 
he had never been into the ’Glades. 
Too far back to attempt to make the 
canal again, before dark. We have 
blankets and pup tents . . . we’re used 
to being out this way.” 

I thought I saw a look of relief in 
his expression, and it was at this very 
moment I put two and two together. 
Tommy was an egret-plume runner. 
He had made a long trip across from 
Lossman’s, part of the way by ’Glade 
skiff no doubt, and, after putting it in 
safe cache, miles to the westward, had 
negotiated the remainder of the dis- 
tance on foot. For it is on the Gulf 
side that you find the rookeries, and 
it is well worth any man’s peril to 
bring a blouseful of precious feathers 
into so likely a rendezvous as Miami. 
It’s being done right along, but it isn’t 
mentioned in polite society. It is a 
form of high-priced bootleggery, which 
was in vogue long before the first rum- 
runner. 

“Camp Indian camp one time 
here?” I suggested, sweeping a hand to 
left and right. Our surroundings were 
spectral in the firelight, and now more 
than ever, because of the deluge of 
darkness which had come upon us as if 
dropped from an immense caldron. 

Tommy Tiger followed my hand, in 
the circle it made. 

“No more stay this place,” was his 
answer, “chief die. People no come 
back. ... Po-ya-fits-a!’” (Indians’ 
heaven.) 

“Then it’s all right for us to stay 
here, under shelter, in the clearing, for 
to-night?” 

The same half wistful disinterest. 

“No-chit-pay-lon-es-chay (Lie down 
and sleep). You do. I no say. I come 
from other people—other village.” 


’ 


HICH was Seminole for: “Go as 


far as you please; it’s none of my 
business.” 

As it proved, Tommy Tiger had no 

wish to tarry long nor to intrude his 








presence, beyond the taking of the 
slight snack of food and a momentary 
rest. He had stumbled upon our camp 
quite by accident en route to Miami, 
and the darkness knew no terrors for 
him. With that same dignity which is 
characteristic of them all, he at last 
rose and silently went his way, stopping 
only for a second to wave his hand. The 
other hand, I noted with amusement, 
rested unconsciously upon his blouse, at 
a place where it bulged suspiciously. 

“Gee!” was all Sonnyboy could gasp 
when we were quite alone. “Gee!” 

But I had noticed one other thing 
which Tommy Tiger had done, and 
there came cause, later on, to remember 
it, small as it seemed then. At parting, 
Tommy Tiger had looked carefully at 
the fire, had even used his muck-crusted 
toes to shove some hot coals back to the 
hot center of the logs, where they met 
at a common point. 


* * * * * * 


WE cooked a heartening meal, what 

with our remaining stores and the 
fowl we had bagged on our long hike 
across the hammock, and consumed 
every morsel of it. Then came two 
hours of friendly talk. I wondered then 
—and I wonder now—if a father ever 
gets to really know his boy, until they 
have been placed in a like place or posi- 
tion. The outside world seemed so ut- 
terly shut off—there were just the two 
of us in an immeasurably great void! 
Be it the Everglades, or a camp any- 
where on earth, solitude breeds a deeper 
companionship, a more profoundly seri- 
ous understanding. You can grow to 
love a companion very dearly under 
these circumstances, and the hammock 
night brought Sonnyboy so spiritually 
near to me that our two hearts, I think, 
were beating as one that memorable 
hour or so. 

I told him what I knew of the Indians 
—of the tragedy that inexorably con- 
fronted them—of the few stragglers, in 
their hidden villages, to which white 
men had not as yet ventured and which, 
for a few years, might still remain in- 
vulnerable. I told him of the repeated 
efforts made by our Government to 
solve this grim problem, of the little 
bands collected at the Miami station! 
tickets purchased and homelands prom- 
ised far away, and of the last-minute 
melting away of those Indians, just at 
the second when the conductor was call- 
ing “All-aboard!” I told him of what 
a vast distance lay between the Semi- 
noles one sees in Miami, and those 
families and tribes which have stead- 
fastly refused to come out into the 
open. I told him of the final vision 
which flared fitfully on the horizon, of 
great highways to the Gulf, and farms 
springing up, and cities where there 





was only desolation and mystery, and 
the muck. 


[t is one of the most dramatic epi- 

sodes of American history, although 
so few of us know about it, understand 
its true significance; so painfully few 
even know what is going on! Man, con- 
quering uncharted miles, swamp and 
desolation, and bringing it to fruitful 
blossom. Man bringing a new thing to 
life, while an age-old thing fades and 
dies! There is pathos in all this, aside 
from its adventure. 

We set up our individual pup tents 
beneath a rickety thatched remnant of 
lodge-house, and, wrapped in blankets, 
sought needed rest and sleep. The logs 
had been “pointed up,” to assure fire 
until well into the night, when I could 
repeat the operation, and its cheerful 
radiance threw a glimmer and glow 
around the ghostly confines of the 
clearing. 

Of sounds there were many: the 
very pronounced dark and guttural 
croak of the alligators down on the 
“wet side” of the hammock; the occa- 
sional calls of birds; a rustle, as turtles 
crawled under masses of dry leaves and 
twigs; and, unceasingly present, the lap 
of those warm waters up the little 
beach of white sand, and through the 
million organ pipes of the saw grass. 
Once—just onec—an unearthly whine 
or growl or semi-human moan sounded 
from deep in the heart of the ham- 
mock’s jungle. It was a wild cat. 

Sonnyboy’s muffled voice came to my 
ears as I was losing consciousness. 
Wrapped like a mummy in his blanket, 
it was all I could do to make out what 
he said: 

“Father, are you awake?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Tt’ll be a long while—after this time 
—when we can go out together, won't 
it?” 

“Why?” 

“Well—because—I’m going away to 
college. It won’t be so easy to get 
away. There’s lots and lots of work to 
do—you know how it is.” 

I could not answer him at 
Finally I found myself replying: 

“Yes—yes—I know how it is.” 

“But we’ve had some bully old adven- 
tures, haven’t we, father?” 

“Wonderful!” 

“And are you sure—are you 
sure, I haven’t been in the way?” 

“There couldn’t be anything surer, 
son.” 


once. 


very 


ANOTHER pause, this one lasting 
for many minutes. Then his drowsy 
voice, coming from a great distance it 


seemed to me: 
“I said my prayers for mother. | 
(Continued on page 167) 
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Trapping the Coyote 


Some Helpful Hints from an-Experienced Trapper 


he is sometimes called, is one 

of the hardest of the fur 
bearers to entice into a trap by means 
of either a scent or bait. He 
seemingly possesses a_ sixth 
sense which warns him when 
he is about to approach a piece 
of metal, especially if that 
piece of metal is formed into a 
trap, and one seldom comes 
within range of one of the 
beasts when he has a gun 
along! 

The ordinary trapper usually 
has a lot of traps of different 
sizes and makes, because he 
has picked them up at odd 
times. But the kind of trap 
makes little difference as long 
as it is near the size of a No. 
2 or No. 3 of a standard make. 
Even a No. 4 may be used if it is a 
single spring. There is a decided dif- 
ference between makes of traps, both 
in the quality of the spring and in the 
spread of the jaws. Those 
having the strongest 
springs are too apt to 
break the leg bone when 
snapping up, thus leav- 
ing only the skin and 
sinews holding which the 
coyote will quickly gnaw 
off, freeing himself. 

The most satisfactory 
trap not only has a large 
spread of jaw _ which 
takes hold well up on the 
leg and insure it holding 
even though there is a 
little fouling in the hinge, 
but the extra large pan 
has its advantages. 


T te coyote, or prairie wolf, as 
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outdoorsman knows. 


By RODNEY GREGG 


The one precaution which is abso- 
lutely necessary, no matter what trap 
you are using, is to make.sure that it 
is in perfect working order at all 


The coyote is one of the most sagacious and 
sly of all four-footed creatures. 
dations on useful wild life have put him in 
the front ranks of the vermin group. That 
his capture is fraught with difficulty, every 
We believe this article 
will prove helpful to those engaged in trap- 
ping coyotes, in the interest of conservation. 


times when set. That means, when 
set on a nice sunny day, the trap must 
be covered with the material at hand 
to properly conceal it and yet have it 


5 ae i ee 


PART OF THE WINTER’S CATCH 


His depre- 


ready to snap shut when the time 
comes. Perhaps on the following 
morning the ground will be frozen, 
hard as a brick; or the day after, a 
heavy rain has washed over the 
set; or perhaps a week later a 
few inches of new snow is over 
it, or there has been a foot of 
snow that has melted off, leav- 
ing everything wetted down 
and muddy. 

If a trap works when more 
than an inch or two of snow 
is on the ground, it has to be 
dug up and reset, so it can 
spring, although I have known 
a trap to spring from the 
weight of a coyote on a foot of 
snow above it, when probably 
the coyote didn’t even hear it 
click. 

To have a set which will 
stand several days without getting out 
of order, a great deal depends upon 
the selection of a site. A sunny slope, 
a wind swept ridge, or a_ grassy 

meadow, is_ preferable, 
and as coyotes have fa- 
vorite routes, these must 
be ascertained or the 
greatest number of visits 
to the trap line cannot be 
expected. 

When the general loca- 
tion for a set has been 
determined, the _ exact 
spot should be selected to 
afford, first of all, a set 
showing no _ disturbance 
of surrounding condi- 
tions. This is perhaps a 
red ant nest, a sandy 
bank, a dusty bedding 
(Continued on page 176) 
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Raymond’s 
Reply 


By R. J. DELANO 

















IFF! BANG! §kerplunk! 
B “damn!” <A hundred and 
sixty pounds and six feet 
of wrathful boatman, tripping 
over my misplaced tin tackle-box, 
landed in a heap at my doorway. 
A stampede through a brass band 
would have been soothing in com- 
parison. 
“All 
awake.” 
“Awake! hell! so are we all of 
us,” growled Doc Sutton from 
the adjoining room. “Why the 
devil does a man take a vaca- 
tion!” Various assenting barks 
made up a matin-chorus from the 
dozen rooms of the one wing of 
Tarpon Inn which the storm of 
“19” had still left standing. 


right,” I called, “I’m 









but no one was singing about it. 







I slipped into my clothes, theo- 
rizing on the Descent of Man, 
and in three minutes was en- 
compassing “Ham-and” with a 
speed and enthusiasm feasible 
only to an appetite tickled by 
hopes of fish to come, while in 
thirty minutes I was chugging 
out through the Pass into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 














IGHT now let me state that 
I make no forensic claims 
but am writing these pages only 
in denial of a false and mali- 
cious story which appeared in 











“The Initiation of Raymond.” 






tale of how] frater- 
nized with sharks 
by bathing off the 
rocky jettys of 
Port Aransas, and 
on being nosed by 
a mullet, did a 
mountain-goat act 
up the rocks to 
safety. 

Permit me to as- 
sert that the only 
shark I met on the 
trip was of the card 






















It was “three o’clock in the morning,” 
My  fession of Aesculapius as a side line. 


boatman was merely trying to rouse 
me and was doing a thorough job. So 


the February number of. Forest AnpD 
SrrREAM and which was written by one 
Dr. R. L. Sutton under the caption of 


Therein he made quite a readable 
































THE GLARE OF THE SUN IS SO INTENSE THAT 
ONE MUST WEAR ADHESIVE PLASTER OVER HIS 
LIPS AND NOSE TO AVOID SUNBURN. 


genus, land breed, practising the pro- 


Speaking of Doctor Sutton, whose 
stories have appeared in so many of 


HH 
Mr. Delano says: “Let me state that I 
make no forensic claims, but am writing 
these pages only in denial of a malicious 
story, which appeared in the February num- 
ber of Forest AND STREAM, and which was 
written by one Dr. R. L. Sutton, under 


the caption of ‘The Initiation of Raymond.’ ” 


the outing magazines, take his simples 
if you will, but soft-pedal his quill- 
craft. His Herculean body, his Phoe- 


bean countenance, his Solomonic wis- 
dom may have been productice of a 





An Answer to 
Dr. Sutton’s Article 
and Incidentally Another 
Good Tarpon Story 


practice and clientele unequalled 
in the middle west: a clientele 
that drifts in, in floods, like the 
tides of the sea, filling the pockets 
in the rocky shores of the doctor’s 
life with a golden sandy settle- 
ment which makes smooth his 
path whether fishing in the storm- 
swept shores of the Gulf, whence 
he wrote “The Initiation of Ray- 
mond,” or hunting in the wilds 
of darkest Africa, whither he is 
now bound. Read him if you will 
but believe him not. 


7." him hyperbole is as familiar 

as the scalpel. He has a per- 
forming tongue which knows lin- 
guistics. He is the “King” in 
Kings English. He manipulates 


it like a Herman the Great; he opens 
its mystic doors like a Houdini. He 
probably gave “The Initiation of Ray- 
mond” into a dictaphone while shaving. 


To him an outing magazine is a 
spillway; a medical book—an 
overflow. He feels creative 
pains; he retires into seclusion 
for a febrile moment; he gives 
nativity to a thrilling fish story 
or a treatise on “The Entrology 
of the Stratum Spinosum,” with 
equal ease and emerges a well 
man. 


ONESTY demands the above 
statements. I make them in 
spite of the fact that my good 
friend the doctor invited me to 
Port Aransas, loaned me his 


Stradivarian tackle, laboriously taught 
me its use, gave me a wonderful week 
in the tarpon grounds, and I love him 
still, but he is never still—so help me 
God! 


Brundy, the boat- 
an, speeded up 


UII mi 


THE GRANITE JET- 

TIES OF ARANSAS 

AND A BABY TAR- 
PON. 


AOI mi 


his little gas en- 
gine, took a look 
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around the graying horizon and grunted 
his content with the world. 


RR BAL mackerel fishing this day,” 
said he and edged the throttle for- 
ward another notch. 

The night before the prophesy had 
spread through the little fishing colony 
at Port Aransas that to-day a mackerel 
run would be on. This is a 
boatman’s bonanza, so I had 
promised Brundy we would try 
for the sporty little breakfast 
food, starting as early as he 
wished, providing he landed me 
at the tarpon grounds by nine 
A.M. Brundy had been secured 
for me through the courtesy of 
Captain Ed Cotter, boss and 
proprietor of Tarpon Inn and 
most of its environs, and 
Brundy had “pulled” me faith- 
fully for four days. We had 
arrested and acquitted four 
tarpon varying from three to 
six feet—all on “heavy” equip- 
ment, and now I longed to 
make my début with “light 
tackle.” There is as much dif- 
ference between “light” and 
“heavy” tackle as there is be- 
tween light and darkness. The 
usual light tackle consists of a 
six-ounce rod, and a _nine- 
strand eighteen-pound test line, 
nine hundred feet long, which 
latter, when attached to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pound 
tarpon, looks and feels like a 
Lilliputian hair. 


OR two days I had tried un- 
successfully to buy or bor- 
row a light line and now the 
Doctor’s departure home and 
his usual generosity with his 
equipment, left one at my dis- 
posal. His light rod I had re- 
fused as irreplaceable, digging 
up instead, out of my grip, a 
Bristol steel bass rod four feet 
and a half long, which I had 
brought to surf cast for mack- 
erel and lady fish. The Doc- 
tor’s five-inch reel on my 
spindly toy rod looked like a 
tumble-bug climbing a tooth- 
pick, and raised a chorus of de- 
rision, the night before, from 
the bunch on the porch of the Inn. 
From Port Aransas two rock jetties 
reach out for a mile and a half into the 
Gulf and keep the channel clear for 
ocean vessels which seldom come. 
Along the outside of these jetties is the 
home of the Silver King, while out be- 
yond their point the mackerel school 
and play. For four hours we fished 
for mackerel. With five spaced trolling 
lines cast fifty feet behind our gas-boat, 
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each hook “baited” with a tassel of 
white crochet thread, we twisted and 
turned and circled, among a score of 
boats of all sizes and kinds. Every 
motor trying to keep in the heart of the 
quivering turmoil of striking, milling 
fish, they cut in and out missing each 
other by inches, often with five fish on 
their lines, fishing rather than steering, 





THE AUTHOR'S FIRST TARPON. 


pulling in fish hand over hand, jerking 
at the rudder with a leg or an arm or 
whatever wasn’t busy; careening, stag- 
gering, half aboard and half out, work- 
ing, playing, laughing, shouting—and 
then in a flash silence! lines straight 
and still! not a fish in sight! That is 
the way the mackerel strike and stop; 
that is the way a school is found 
and lost; some mysterious submarine 
radio flaskes the signal and right now 





for 100,000 fish, breakfast is over! 

And so it was with us. After eight 
o’clock not a bite or a strike, and with 
our barrel about filled with two hun- 
dred pounds of fine-looking mackerel 
which Brundy would sell for eight 
cents per, back we went to the tarpon 
grounds. 

The mackerel were good sport for an 
hour, but like all game quest 
which is untempered by hard- 
ships and unlimited in results, 
only novelty held the interest 
and the game soon palled. I once 
fished for trout in Game Creek 
on Chichagof Island, Alaska, 
where the fish lay in sheets 
nosing up _ stream, almost 
touching each other and where 
no cast was made without a 
fish. One after another we un- 
jointed our rods and in an hour 
were bound for camp. We shot 
moose further west on the 
Kenai—just one apiece, and 
had little desire to try for an- 
other. After reaching the 
moose fields it was too easy— 
too much like bagging a nice 
gentle old bossy cow. 


B UT when we hunted sheep 

on the mountains in the 
same location; where we 
walked long, cold, wet weary 
miles up high cliffs, down dan- 
gerous slides, pitting our care 
and strength and proficiency 
against the fastidious nose of 
the sentinel ram, matching our 
wit against his imagination, 
his intuition, his luck—we 
never knew which—when, long 
after nightfall, we wandered 
wearily to camp, sometimes 
without a shot, sometimes with 
a beautiful pair of horns—oh! 
there was joy indeed! How 
we long for the day when we 
can return! 

At the tarpon grounds we 
changed to our skiff and were 
soon trolling slowly up and 
down along the jetties, the end 
of our line decorated with a 
fine six-inch mullet. 

Here everything was silence. 
Two other tarpon boats slowly 
plied their quiet drowsy way. 
Three pelicans sat majestically on the 
cross arms of a beacon. A Mexican in 
a big sombrero still fished from the 
rocks. A big turtle basked in the sun. 
A heron stood one-legged on the sea- 
most rock patiently waiting for fishing 
to begin. All was hot southern tran- 
quility and peace. 

The sun was so scorching, searing 
hot that even the acclimated Brundy 
(Continued on page 179) 
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Some Observations on Moose 


Their Life Habits and Some Hunting Experiences 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


Illustrations from paintings by Carl Rungius 


of his kind, the moose is the 
of the deer 
family, either living or ever known to 


R er is supreme as the giant 


largest member 


have existed. Even the long extinct 
great Irish elk, with his greater spread 
of antlers, is said by natural- 
ists to have been a_ smaller 
animal. Seen amid the lonely 
haunts of his forested home, 
this great, uncouth beast seems 
truly some colossus of a bygone 
age. 

His large, overhanging nose 
or “muffle,” pendulous “bell,” 
rather short neck and _ body 
when compared to his long 
four-foot legs, and no _ tail 
worth mentioning, make him 
anything but a graceful crea- 
ture to look at, yet with al! : iis, 
a big bull moose in the autumn 
when his broad heavily pal- 
mated antlers are fully grown, 
is a magnificent looking beast. 


H IS coat of coarse, smoky brown 

hair, looking sometimes almost 
black on neck and flanks, does not 
particularly tone in with his surround- 
ings and yet, the speed and noiseless- 
ness with which he can slip out of 


sight in a country filled with dry 
branches and snapping twigs is sur- 
prising when we consider his great 
bulk. 

Essentially an animal of the forest, 
his range extends through most of the 
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With great palmated antlers and huge pre- 
hensile lip, the moose, largest of our North 
American hoofed animals, might give one 
the impression of clumsiness were it not 
for his superb carriage and lordly mien. In 
the solitude of his native spruce forests, he 
is perhaps the most picturesque figure in 
the rugged and vigorous northern landscape. 


heavily wooded territory of the Can- 
adian provinces and includes northern 
Maine and Minnesota, northwest Wy- 
oming, the Yukon and Alaska. Dur- 
ing the summer, moose keep more to 
the densely wooded forest of spruce 
and fir lying in low marshy ground 
and spend much of their time in and 
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near the water of streams, lakes and 
ponds where they wallow about and 
feed upon the pads and stems of the 
water lily. 

In August the horns of the bulls are 
fully grown and hardened and by early 
September are scraped clean of 
their velvet. Towards the mid- 
dle or latter part of this month, 
dependent on the season, the rut 
begins, then the moose move 
about more and work up onto 
the ridges of the open hard- 
woods, remaining much of the 
time on the higher and drier 
land until the snows of winter 
become too deep to permit of 
their easily moving about. 

Their principal food consists 
of twigs, leaves, bark, moss and 
the tender tops of small trees 
which they reach by bestriding 
and “riding down” the tree, and 
when the heavy snow comes, 
several moose will collect together and 
“vard,” as it is termed. 


HIS yard is of comparatively small 
area and is usually selected mainly 
with regard to its abundance of food, 
and throughout its extent, the moose 
criss-cross it with numerous paths 
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beaten several feet below the level of 
the deep surrounding snow, and so long 
as the feed holds out they show a great 
disinclination to leave its limits unless, 
when pressed by danger, they dash off, 
to flounder through the deep drifts 
where, however, they can be soon over- 
taken by a good snowshoer. 


§ UCcH a form of hunting, which was 

known as “crust- 
ing,” has, however, 
long since been dis- 
continued as giving 
the poor beasts little ae 
or no chance of es eS 
cape. 

The two methods of 
hunting moose which 
are recognized as le- 
gitimate are calling 
and still hunting, 
which latter, though 
meaning much the 
same thing as stalk- 
ing, is a term more 
often used in Amer- 
ica. If indeed there 
is any distinction be- 
tween the two terms, 
I should say that 
stalking is more prop- 
erly related to the 
stealthy approach to 
game in a compara- 
tively open country 
and after the game 
has been sighted, 
whereas the term still 
hunting includes more 
the catlike advance of 
the Indian to forest 
game. Both methods 
have their enthusias- 
tic followers and both 
have their undeni- 
able fascinations, yet 
if forced to compare 
the two we must per- 
force admit that the 
still hunter, who finds 
the sign, trails, stalks 
and finally brings his 
game to bag has done 
so in the most sport- 
ing manner known to 
the big-game hunter. 

The calling season 
comes first, during 
the rut, and as most 
American sportsmen know, consists in 
So imitating the call or bellow of the 
mating cow moose as to attract a bull 
within shot of the hunter. 


(GIVEN through a birch-bark horn 

or cone, it was originally most 
practiced by the Micmac Indians of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and 
learned from them by their successors, 
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the white hunters and trappers of 
Canada. I’ve heard a good many ex- 
perienced and successful old moose 
hunters call, both white and Indian, 
but hardly think that any two were 
exactly alike; but for that matter, 
neither is the call of every cow moose 
identical. The main essentials are, 
however, fairly similar, usually begin- 
ning in a sort of moaning whine and 





trailing off into a long bellow or howl 
and ending up in one or more shorter 


grunts. The art is not so difficult to 
learn with a bit of practice, under a 
good teacher, provided one will throw 
the call from his chest into the horn, 
not call too often, once in each quarter 
of an hour is enough, and be careful 
not to call too loudly once a bull an- 
swers. Indeed, after an answer, it is 


sometimes better not to call if he’s 


near at hand. 


IDED by those big ears, his sense 

of direction is almost faultless, and 
he can find you if he wants, without 
your risking his discovery of the deceit 
by too frequent calls from your horn. 
It’s at such tense moments of indeci- 
sion on the part of some wary old bull 
that the almost un- 
teachable art of the 
real hunter and caller 
must be brought into 
play. Just what or 
what not to do seems 
to be instinctively felt 
rather than adopted 
from any fixed rules. 
I’ve listened to cow 
moose call on several 
occasions, but was 
never fortunate 
enough to avail my- 
self of their services 
in bringing up a bull 
for me. It was, how- 
ever, useful as a 
music lesson. 

When the rutting 
season is well ad- 
vanced and most of 
the bulls are mated, it 
becomes more difficult 
to bring them to the 
call. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a bull will 
often answer, but the 
lady with him is not 
infrequently success- 
ful in persuading him 
not to desert her for 


that other cow off 
there! When this 
does happen, and 


after giving him a 
fair chance, we are 
satisfied that a bull 
who has answered us 
is not coming, we may 
test our ability as a 
still-hunter by going 
to him or trying to! 
In doing this one 
must be doubly care- 
ful not to startle the 
cow. She is, as a 
rule, much shyer and 
more on the alert 
than a bull and is 
very apt to spoil your shot if she sees 
or gets wind of you. 


’VE been lucky enough to secure sev- 

eral moose in this manner. On the 
last occasion I was hunting in northern 
New Brunswick with Fred Connell, of 
Chatham, than whom it has seldom 
been my lot to meet one in whom were 
better combined all those qualities that 
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go to make up the true wilderness 
hunter. With my wife, I had been 
camping on the upper waters of the 
Tabusintac River, and Fred and I, after 
“cruising” the country pretty thor- 
oughly for several days, found a place 
well back from the river where all the 
signs pointed to the presence of several 
bulls in the near neighborhood. Tracks 
were plenty in the soft mossy ground 
bordering a little stream, and on the 
higher land the young maples were 
freshly hooked, barked and broken, sure 
“moose works.” 


[* was pretty well on in the season 

for calling, but as the wind dropped 
to a perfect calm that evening we de- 
cided to have a try with the horn at 
daybreak. We left camp long before 
dawn next morning and had put a good 
four miles behind us when we reached 
our hunting ground. 


Selecting a little knoll where an old 
disused logging trail crossed some fair- 
ly open woods of beech, with here and 
there a stately old hemlock, we took 
a breather after our fast walk, and 
then Fred poured all the lovelorn 
yearnings of a cow moose out of his 
birchen horn. It seemed to echo off in 
a mournful plea that no chivalrous 
bull could have the heart to resist, then 
all was still. To those who’ve never 
lived, even for a time, in the northern 
wilderness, the autumn quiet, just at 
dusk or dawn, seems indescribable. The 
frosts have stilled all insect life, the 
pointed spires of spruce and fir stand 
silent sentinels, darkly silhouetted 
against the morning sky and even a 
feathery leaf of scarlet maple or yel- 
low birch can be heard lightly drop- 
ping as it joins its dying fellows on 
the ground. The stillness of. eternity 
is here. 


We waited several moments, then 
from off to the east of us a sound, first 
indistinctly heard, but, when repeated, 
clear enough, reached our ears. 


“Hear ’em?” whispered Fred, and I 
nodded assent. 

Soon the bull grunted again, several 
deep, short, hoarse barks. 

“Sound like an ole fella’,” said Fred, 
and again listening, I nodded. 


FTER about five minutes without a 

sound, we gave him another “toot” 
with the horn held close to the ground 
to muffle the sound. Right off, back 
came our old friend with some more of 
his rough grunts, but from the sound 
he evidently hadn’t changed his posi- 
tion since we first heard him. He 
seemed to be less than half a mile off, 
up a long swale where the hardwoods 
of a ridge bordered and mingled with 
some big cedars of the lower marshy 


ground. Some time elapsed, and when- 
ever we called he would promptly an- 
swer, but showed no sign of coming 
any nearer, and his last grunt sound- 
ing less distinct made us fear that he 
was moving off. 

“He’s got a cow with him, sure,” 
Connell said quietly, “‘an’ she’s trying 
to pull him away. Come on, let’s try 
an’ go to him.” 

Stealthily as a couple of cats, we 
moved forward, our mocassins making 
no telltale sound as we stepped care- 
fully along, avoiding any dry leaves 
or the smallest twig that might snap. 
After about ten minutes of this, we 
gave another low call and again back 
came that answering grunt. Hardly 
daring to breathe, we worked ourselves 
on to some low balsams from where a 
little vista opened the view through the 
aisles of the forest. Again came that 
hoarse bark, and peering keenly in that 
direction we at the same moment 
caught sight of a big gray nose, two 
long pricked ears, and could just see 
one horn, the other, with the rest of 
his body, being hidden by some thick 
firs. He was about eighty yards off, 
looking right in our direction, but com- 
pletely hidden except as to his nose and 
forehead. Off beyond him in a some- 
what more open spot could be seen tHe 
dark outline of a cow. 


OT daring to move to either side to 

try for a better target, I held just 
an inch under his nose in the hope of 
breaking his neck. With the shot, he 
turned broadside and dashed across an 
old blow-down where I got a good brief 
view of him and let him have another 
before he disappeared. We hurdled or 
vaulted over brush and wind-falls for 
a hundred yards or so until, coming on 
to a game trail which turned off to the 
right, there about thirty feet from us 
stood, or rather towered the bull. Good 
Lord! what a whale! I’d never seen a 
bigger one. He was turned away from 
us and evidently badly hit; but as we 
came into view at such close range he 
turned his head in our direction and 
started to turn around. As he did so 
I put him out of his troubles with an- 
other shot from the heavy rifle and he 
crashed over only a few feet from us. 
Though nothing unusual in the matter 
of antlers, he was the biggest moose 
I’d ever killed, and carefully measur- 
ing him, we found his height at the 
withers to be just 80% inches and 
girth 94 inches, and if gray hairs are 
a sign of age in moose, he must have 
been a very old one, as his nose was 
almost white, with many little oblong 
patches of snow-white hair on his 
muffle. Of course, this may have been 
merely a freak or possibly hair grown 
over some formerly diseased or poi- 


soned condition, but in either case he 
was undoubtedly a pretty old fellow. 
Some experienced moose hunters do 
much of their calling on still moonlight 
nights, but unless on the open border 
of some lake or similar spot the light 
is usually so poor as to increase very 
greatly the chance of merely wounding 
an animal and having it escape to die 
probably a miserable and lingering 
death; and in addition to this, the un- 
certain light renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to tell whether the bull at which 
one fires bears a head worth taking. 


THAT a bull will come more boldly to 

the call after nightfall is, I think, 
often the case, but except under excep- 
tional conditions and localities, the 
quiet hours just succeeding dawn are 
generally most productive of successful 
results. 

It should not be concluded that an 
approaching bull will always answer 
or otherwise make known his presence 
in the near neighborhood. Quite the 
contrary. I have already alluded to 
their extraordinary faculty for moving 
through the thickest of bush with the 
utmost silence and nowhere is this of- 
tener displayed than when coming to a 
call. A very young bull or, at times, a 
shy old fellow will give no slightest 
sound of grunt or breaking brush; and 
perhaps having momentarily shifted 
our gaze from some likely point on edge 
of barren or shore or lake, on glancing 
again, there, without warning of his 
silent coming, will stand a bull, either 
with head down, listening, or up and 
with big ears cocked right in our direc- 
tion. 

From mid-October on is, in most lo- 
calities, the best time for still-hunting, 
as by then one can see much farther 
through the hardwoods than earlier, 
when one’s view is limited by the leafy 
foliage, and autumn rains or light snow 
have improved tracking and made 
travel in the bush less noisy than dur- 
ing the usually drier period of the early 
season. The moose also are found more 
at this time on the higher ridges where 
one’s view is less obstructed than 
among the thick low-lying forests of 
spruce and fir which they much fre- 
quent during the warmer months. In 
all still hunting of woodland game one’s 
success is largely governed by the 
weather, and we may spend many un- 
productive days in carefully hunting 
a dry and crackling country with 
ground too hard to hold any help- 
ful mark of hoof. But on days of 
high winds, when the natural noises 
of the forest will smother the sound of 
our approach, or during or just after 
rain or snow, when one can travel with 
the utmost quiet, and in addition can 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Can Fish HearP 
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_Here Are Some Interesting Experiments for Observers of. 


one’s patience sometimes at such 
an oft - repeated, thoughtless ques- 
tio as “Do you think fish can hear?” 
And how frequently that question 
comes from anglers! If you want to 
know anything of the fine sensibilities 
of the quarry he pursues do not ask 
the sportsman. Can fish hear? The 
interrogation should be considered 
wasted. Of course, they can. Why 
not? It is clearly necessary that they 
should, and when does Nature turn out 
an unfinished work? But what is hear- 
ing? Applied broadly and unscientifi- 
cally to all living things, it may be de- 
fined simply as the capacity for recog- 
nizing sounds. It does not follow that 
all creatures should possess a tym- 
panum, but it does follow that a means 
must exist of receiving and transmit- 
ting to the intelligence a more or less 
complete gamut of vibrations. 
Sounds have their meanings, at least 
their indications. Man has evolved the 


[' is a little difficult to preserve 


power of understanding an infinite va- 
riety of sounds. That power has grown 
with and from necessity, and extended 


culture. Some creatures’ necessities in 
that direction are very limited indeed, 
as with the earth-worm or mole, but 
the limitation is only in the variety of 
the sounds that they recognize, not in 
the sensitiveness of recognition. Much 
of what they hear man could not hear. 
They are specialiized in proportion to 
their requirements, some so highly as 
almost to be beyond belief. But all 
treatures are sensitive to sound-waves 
0 some degree or other and in some 
vay or other. The subject is vast and 
far-reaching, but we must not wander 
yond the piscine faculty. 


HAT fish hear is the question in 

point. Or, put another way, to 
vhat degree are they adapted to the 
reception of sound vibration, recognized 
wt unrecognized? And do they hear 
lot only what goes on in their own ele- 
ment, but in ours also? I have a trout 
stream preserve. Over various haunts 
where I can watch the fishes’ ways I 
slant thatched hurdles with observation 
holes in them and support them with 
stakes. Many are the marvelous things 
I discover in fish life and habits by 
tareful and regular watching, but 
Nothing has been easier to prove—next 
0 their astounding power of vision— 
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than the degree of their hearing ca- 
pacity and their degree of alarm in 
proportion to various sounds. I pick 
out my trout—in fact, there are three 
or four, one behind the other—but the 
one I watch is the foremost; the smaller 
ones take their cue from him. He is 
feeding steadily in two feet of water. 
My friend fires a shotgun at 200 yards. 
No notice. Again at 100 yards. My 
trout instantly quivers and sinks a 
little. He has stopped steering from 
side to side to seize the tit-bits coming 
down. I interpret his behavior to mean 
that his eyes are on the lookout for 
bank enemies instead of various little 
niceties. His body is poised so steadily 
that I am sure he has not thought of 


IN THE MATTER OF HEARING, THE LONG- 
EARED SUNFISH IS NO MORE FORTU- 
NATE THAN HIS ASSOCIATES OF OTHER 
SPECIES. HIS AURICULAR APPENDAGES 
MIGHT WELL SERVE AS SUPPORTS FOR 
THE BOWS OF SHELL-RIMMED SPEC- 
TACLES OR AS A DEPOSITING PLACE FOR 
A PENCIL—YET HE IS SENSITIVE TO 
SOUND BOTH IN THE WATER AND IN 
THE AIR ABOVE IT 


feeding. He is watching and listening, 
like a crouched Indian with enemies 
about when he hears a noise in the 
bushes. In two or three minutes he is 
at ease again and feeding away lusti- 
ly. Now I get my comrade to fire at 
twenty yards. The trout darts here 
and there excitedly, then back to his 
old position, and keeps as still as a 
rock, save for that slight wave of his 
tail as a stream register. He is thor- 
oughly alarmed now, and keeps a long 


lookout. To test the extent of his sus- 


picion, I throw in a few worms a yard 
or two above him. As they pass him 
you would think he loathed worms, or 
at least that they were creatures hav- 
ing no part in his life interests. Some- 
thing has disturbed him profoundly. 
He behaves like a man who hears the 


movement of a door handle at two in 
the morning and listens intently for 
the next sound. 


T last he resumes his activities and 

drives away an intruder of smaller 
size, who has ventured too near his 
feeding ground. Then his fins are busy 
again, and his eyes are upon his work. 
At once I signal for another shot at 
the same distance. This settles him, 
and he flashes to his haunt under the 
great root at my feet. He has gone 
to cover as a precaution, for the deto- 
nation hit him rather hard and a sec- 
ond time. He must ponder, wait, and 
be wary. He wears out my patience. 


N other occasions I tested the same 

fish and others with various sounds, 
such as loud talking, shouts, shrill 
whistles, etc., nearer and nearer. De- 
tails would be tedious and too lengthy, 
but every sound was shown to be heard 
—or should I say felt?—both by trout 
and other fish. It was only a question 
of how near that sound must be. For 
instance, a _ policeman’s whistle, 
strange to say, had to be quite near to 
cause alarm, yet the breaking of a 
handful of twigs at the same distance 
would startle. This was repeated 
again and again. The explanation is 
a problem in acoustics. 

As to bank vibrations, let none be 
deceived. The man who treads care- 
lessly up to the edge of the water, 
especially in dry weather—even if a 
brick wall hides his form—may be sure 
that he has announced his coming, and 
though the fish are not exactly fright- 
ened, they are immediately attentive, 
on the qui vive, suspicious. At such 
times all conceivable lures come in for 
most critical examination. Suspicion 
checks adventure. A blow on the turf 
with the flat of a spade will communi- 
cate itself to every fish within fifty 
yards. We have little idea of their 
superior senses, and our simple ignor- 
ance allows us, many of us, to enjoy a 
, veritable fool’s paradise when fishing, 
for, whether it is our footfalls or the 
tapping of our pipe against our boot 
heels, or our boot heels against the 
side of our boot, we are just telling 
the fish. to beware of us, apart from 
what we show them, which, however, is 
not our subject. : his 

(Continued on page 173) 
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A HARDY SPORT INDEED. 


Mosquito, Moose, and Mascalonge 
A Canoe Trip Thru the Quebec Country 


VY JE were edging along through 
the lily pads, barely a canoe’s 
length from the bushy shore 
line that bent out in rough points and 
sank back into smooth shadowy bays. 
A canoe was made for the shore line; 

its stealthy, silent progress seems to 

seek the green shadows of overhanging 
trees as naturally as the rabbit seeks 
the brown mottled earth. 

Just at the edge of the bush, cutting 
along through the tall green water 
weeds and smooth bays of lily pads, 
around logs and snags—the black water 
intrigues the imagination with dreams 
of the fighting “fins” that must be lurk- 
ing there to dash out for the spoon. 

You dip your paddle, carefully guard- 
ing the drip and splash; you try to stop 
the ripple and gurgle 
of the cutting bow 
and the slap of the 
lily pads and _ the 
scrap of random 
twigs. You lean 
slightly forward and 
peer into the brush 
for the collie colored 
splash that would 
reveal spreading ant- 
lers and down into 
the dark retreats of 
the “muskie” beneath 
the lily forest. You’ve 
stepped back a thou- 
sand years and are 
again the meat-hunt- 
ing, bush-running sav- 
age. 

I was in just this 

icious state of sav- 

communion with 


By HUBERT G. FOOTE 
PULUVHDUTANUTEVU TEA 


Seven malcontents from New York 
City were bitten by the “wanderlust 
bug.” Each put $100.00 in his jeans, 
a pack on his back and a canoe on 
his shoulders—and for two and a half 
months, the party broke thru one 
thousand miles of lakes, rivers, and 
wilderness in Northern Quebec without 
guides other than the sun, compass 
and the questionable maps of an un- 
touched country. Forest and Stream 
obtained the first article for the Oc- 
tober, 1923, issue. Mr. Foote has now 
returned to New York with the com- 
plete story, installments of which will 
be published each month.—Editor. 
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the wild when my paddle dipped for- 
ward and down into the lily pads in a 
stroke. It stopped as though gripped 


wim rouncde 


THE COMFORTS OF CAMP 


in a vise—just an instant—then a ter. 
rific wrench nearly tore it from ny 
grasp. Visions of elephants flashed 
through my mind logicalizing down to 
whales. Then the paddle floated fre 
and I was drenched as a broad thick 
tail slashed the surface and tore a wake 
out into the deep water. 


C2 COO, nothing! Doc Lederer was 

right behind me and got some of 

the water. My heart had stopped w 

between my teeth and now came thump- 

ing down into place to begin beating 1 

tom-tom while I gazed dumbly at the 

neat pattern of deep sharp dents in the 
end of my paddle. 

It was the square end spoon type of 

double paddle and the ends were bound 

with light one-inc 

copper strips for pro 

tection, against rocks. 

The “muskies” of the 

northern lakes are 

fighters—he had taken 


DIVUOVAUL YSU 


SEVEN MALCONTENTS 

FROM NEW YORK 

TASTING THE JOYS OF 
THE PRIMITIVE. 


Mii 


the challenge of the 
flash down into his 
shadowy domains and 
slashed out with his 
punishing teeth. I was 
for stopping then and 
there and hunting him 
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—with a gun if necessary; but a look 
at the sun warned us that the pots must 
be started bubbling soon or it would be 
a “black” meal. 








HE sun drops rapidly when it gets 
down towards the hills and we be- 
gan to scan the shore line for an open- 
We ing. Thick unbroken bushes crowded 
MBthe shore and dipped out over the 
water. Back of them a heavy tangle of 
black spruce and then the lordly pines 
Meimof the north. An island presented the 
Mele same unbroken shore line until we 
rounded into the lee and a shallow 
sandy beach curved back into 
the island cuddling a quarter- 
mile bay. 

We were forty miles out 
from Kipawa, the lumber camp 
from which we started, and 
950 miles of a questionable 
route lay before us to Bucking- 
ham on the Ottawa. Seven 
malcontents from New York, 
we had two months to go— 
four college men, an electri- 
cian, a Wall Street man, and 
a man of leisure. 


















n a ter- 






flashei K IPAWA, population seven- 
down to teen (when everybody was 
ted free 





home), passed the revealing 
statement, in the utmost kind- 
ness of spirit, that we were 
“dam’ fool city fellers” and ad- 
vised at least two guides “to 
take keer of us.” Well, we still 
had our appetites, with beans 
in the duffle to satisfy it, and 
open water before us for the 
morrow. 

The beach was backed by a 
slight Slope to a natural clear- 
ing. A scattered growth of 
wrist thick aspens dotted the 
low sweet fern carpet, furnish- 
ing poles for the tents and the 





















for pre- pots. Water was in the lake; 

t rocks. ‘ : 

fire wood was plentiful. DOM 
of the : 
a ae The canoes were drawn up, 





the packs brought to the clear- 
ing, pots tumbled out for use 
and the tents went up. Seven 
men, each doing something, stick a 
camp up quickly, and soon the pots 
were simmering, a pile of wood cut 
ready for the fire and a path made to 
the beach. In a few minutes’ trolling, 














sae Doc had picked up two eight-pound pike 
and now he stumbled up from the beach 
with hands full of pike “steaks” drip- 
Ping and white from a quick, cleaning 

of the§ at the lake shore below camp. 

to his 

ns and A ‘OATING of flour and corn meal 

th his and they sizzled into the pans. The 








pots bubbled and steamed—the rice 
ready for washing—the peas coming to 
acreamy consistency with islands of salt 
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pork floating and then diving slowly 
beneath sluggish bubbles. The prunes 
were boiled down to a sauce, and the 
aroma of coffee anchored you to the 
clearing. 


HE long shadows of night closed in 
to the circle of light cast by the fire 
now backed by two deep fire logs, and 
the circle of hungry humans closed in to 
load deep plates with rice and pork and 
peas. The pike steaks were piled into 
one pan and the other pan started the 
other lot sizzling. 
As few words were uttered as pos- 





UNSHAVEN AND UNSHORN, THE COMFORTABLE FREE- 


OF AN OPEN-FRONT SHIRT HAS REPLACED 
WHITE-CCLLARED BONDAGE. 
EYES MODESTLY DOWNCAST, IS LEANING ON THE 


THE AUTHOR, 


SHOULDER OF HIS COMRADE. 


sible. “Shoot me that pot of peas— 
Gimme your knife a minute—Coffee, 
please.” Man! how that nourishment 
did disappear, and Schmidty scrapped 
the last spoonful of peas. Bill, the elec- 
trician, leaned back and dragged out his 
pipe, “Come out of it, Schmidty, you’ve 
had enough.” 

Schmidty pulled his head out of the 
pot. “Wat cha tink I am, a canary?” 
he gurgled, dropping the last spoonful 
behind his teeth. 

He was six foot two and had a cheer- 
ful disposition and an appetite in direct 
proportion to his height. 

“Say, did you ever get hungry, 


WITH 


Schmidty?” Bill continued. Schmidty 
paused with the frying pan in mid-air. 


“REAL raving hungry?” Bill urged, 
lighting his pipe and taking a 
premonitory puff. 

Schmidty squinted an eye. “No,” he 
said, “and I don’t expect to.” He smiled 
and smoothly flipped the last pike steak 
into his pan. “You see, my dear, there 
are two things I’m going to get on this 
trip—” 

“You’re going to get hurt if you don’t 
pull in your feet,” grunted Marcy. “I 
can’t see the fire.” 

Schmidty ignored the indi- 
vidual but pulled in the offend- 
ing extremities, propping them 
in front of himself and holding 
his arms about them. “Yes, 
my dears,” he smiled again at 
Bill, “there are two things I’m 
going to get on this trip—” 


“GAY, Schmidty,” — Cleve 

rolled into his blanket and 
propped himself against a loz 
— “I’ve often wondered; I 
should think that such long 
legs would get in the way in 
street cars?” 

“Don’t interrupt your elders, 
m’boy—I find them very con- 
venient at a dog fight. Yes, 
there are two things—” 

He stopped and peered out 
into the darkness pressing 
close upon the circle of light 
from the bed of coals. From 
the still dark regions of the 
lake there came a faint, far- 
away howl, long drawn, sin- 
ister, disquieting. Wolves are 
practically extinct in the east- 
ern parts of Canada, it was 
probably some Indian mongrel 
that had reverted to the woif 
blood in his veins and broken 
away from the beatings and 
starvation which are his re- 
ward for the heart-breaking 
work of the trails. But it wasa 
lonesome blood-curdling sound 
and Bill leaned forward to stir 
the coals to new life. The flames 
sprang up and the circle of light 
pushed back into the trees. A faint 
whistling note played up and down, 
now loud and then dying to a thin, sil- 
very, insistent thread of sound like the 
whistle of a peanut stand or the first 
steam of the radiator on a cold morn- 
ing. 


AP bubbled from the ends of burn- 
ing sticks which, slowly burning 
through, broke and sent up a shower 
of sparks. 
Schmidty looked nervously over his 
(Continued on page 1838) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


MARCH 


F all the months on the calendar, March per- 
O haps holds the days of greatest discontent 

for the sportsman. Game birds and animals 
have earned their respite from the wiles and arti- 
fices of the hunter, and the cold, steel-trap jaws of 
winter have not sufficiently loosed their hold on the 
frozen streams to make salvelinus realize that his 
season of doom is rapidly approaching. The only 
redeeming feature which this inhospitable and 
drab month has to offer the sportsman is her in- 
clination toward fickleness. At odd times during 
her unenviable career, and as though regretting 
her past misdeeds and occasionally almost making 
it appear that she had reformed, she spreads a bit 
of warmth and sunshine across the dreary land, 
causing her protoplasmic forms, from the one- 
celled varieties on up to man himself, to stretch 
and yawn and dream of happier days to come. En- 
couraged by her fitful and temporary hospitality, 
the brooks and streams gurgle melodies cf vernal 
cheer, the ice on the ponds and lakes booms a note 
of welcome and blue-birds, red-winged blackbirds 
and song-sparrows voice their cheer in notes 
hoarsened by a subtle chill brooding in the air. 
Then, just to show that she is not so genial after 
all, March tempers the spirit of the stirring clod 
with fitful flurries of snow and blasts of wintry 
winds. 

Let us be thankful, however, that, now and then 
at least, March’s fickle nature tempts the red gods 
to invite the sportsmen to attend the debut of ap- 
proaching Spring. 


NATIONAL FORESTS ARE POPULAR 


S an instance of the popularity the National 
Forests have attained as resorts for va- 
cationists, especially motorists, the following 

information concerning recreation and travel in the 
California National Forests may prove of interest. 

The figures of the Forest Service show that 
4,336,700 people visited the seventeen national 
Forests of this state. Of these, 88% arrived in 
automobiles, 8% by railroad, trolley and stage, 3% 
were hikers and 1% on horseback. These figures 
are the result of the work of more than one hun- 
dred rangers, supervisors, and other Federal 
officers in cooperation with automobile associa- 
tions, railroads, stage companies and hotel and re- 
sort managers, supplemented by accurate check 
counts made throughout the year. 


Of the total number of visitors, nearly 2,420,000 
or 56% of this total were transient motorists; 
768,400 or 18%, picknickers; 618,000 or 14%, 
campers; 430,600 or 10%, hotel and ‘resort guests; 
and 100,000 or 2%, summer home owners and 
holders of special use permits from the Forest 
Service. 

The Angeles National Forest in southern Cali. 
fornia, with a total of 1,671,000 visitors, heads the 
list. The records also show that more than 50,000 
people frequently enter this popular mountain 
playground on a single Sunday or holiday. The 
Santa Barbara National Forest, with 1,310,000 
travelers, a million of whom were transient motor. 
ists, is listed as a close second to the Angeles Na. 
tional Forest. 

The important place that the automobile has 
taken in summer recreation travel is shown by the 
report which indicates that of the total number of 
travelers entering the National Forests during the 
past year, more than three and three-quarter mil- 
lion, or 88%, came in private cars. These enor. 
mous figures of automobile travel prove conclu- 
sively the necessity of spreading the gospel of 
forest fire prevention among all motorists, since 
the records show that this travel came not only 
from California, but every State in the Union as 
well as many foreign countries. 

Fifteen cities now have municipal recreation 
camps within the National Forests of California. 
Over 400 camp grounds have been set aside in 
these Forests by the Forest Service for the com- 
fort and convenience of travelers. 

While the National Forests of California an- 
nually have a larger number of visitors than the 
Forests of any other State, the above figures will 
give some idea of what a wonderful work the Na- 
tional Forests are doing for the ever increasing 
army, of health and recreation seekers. 


EPISODE 


NTIL late night the snow fell, drifting the 
: valley and roads, hiding the trails in the 

wood'ot, and rising indolently from pipe and 
book, I stepred slowly to the door and flung it open 
for a last look at the weather. A white moon hung 
just above the spires of squat pine, and a thousand 
stars lighted the pale landscape. The world was 
a ghostly place, heroic, austere, of sheen and shim- 
mer, of sable and silver, of strange sinister 
shadows which retreated and advanced to the part- 
opened door. Half in awe I listened, and in the 
litany of the pines I heard the long roll of lonely 
ocean shores in the winds whipping the granite 
hills, and then came silence, vibrant, lethal, with 
the frost singing like taut wire. The pines bent 
under heavy snow gobs, they groaned with creak 
and strain—trembling strings of wild harps—and 
as bough rubbed bough, the night ached with the 
dismal sound. The world seemed a ruin of the past 
in snowy marble, of crumbling arch and column 
of lonely altars and sky-flung spires, of mosaics 
and broken walls, wrought in cold, pallid, unforget- 
able beauty. 

Life prowled the glistening snows, and gaunt 
hunger, like a god afamished, stalked the frozen 
corridors of forest and swamp. Tragedy was 
rampant in murder and theft as soft-pawed figures 
of the night stepped the stark, moon-lit wastes. 
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Suddenly there came a muffled scream, a thump of 
podies, and then the silence again. Ghostly as a 
spirit, the white owl quested the clearing and in a 
silent swoop lifted and bore away a squeaking vole. 
The vixen fox barked from the eminence of wind- 
whipped hills. Among the rattling shocks of corn 
and tall weeds, furtive hares nibbled and frolicked 
and circled endlessly. 

I heard a dim sound, suddenly, unexpectedly, 
which roused primitive feelings and swept the 
soul back down the stairs of time. Out of the 
gloom of the pines crept a lean wild thing, a dog on 
a lonely trail, and as it drifted wind-swept down 
the slope, it paused to lift a slavered mouth to the 
moon in one long wolfish howl. Down in the valley 
the last friendly light flickered and went dark, and 
somewhere in those white lustrous miles, a bell 
tolled slowly, sonorously, twelve strokes. As the 
wind tossed the tones southward came the ribald 
singing of drunken woodsmen returning from the 
village. 

I looked to the eastern sky line. The sky was 
bright with a thousand points of light, glowing and 
burning, and I knew the gate opened to admit a 
new day. I felt the night in mystery of sound and 
stillness, of stinging frost and shadows, of far bells 
and sodden men and a wild thing blown over the 
snows. As I closed softly the door, the moonlight 
seemed a path of glory like in a deep dream of 
something happening behind the black hills in the 
imperial east. 


PARASITIC RABBIT DISEASE 
aS every year some disease attacks one 


or more species of our wild life, and most of 

them seem to be of an intestinal nature. A 
few months ago it was reported that a considerable 
number of ruffed grouse were found dead as a re- 
sult of having been attacked by an intestinal para- 
site and now the rabbits, more especially in the 
western part of New York State, have fallen vic- 
tims to a similar scourge. 

Most of the rabbits found were under bushes and 
apparently in a sleeping condition. Some of them 
were forwarded to laboratories for dissection, and 
upon examination it was found that the intestines 
were infested with a worm very similar to a tape- 
worm. In nearly every case, death was caused by 
the worm having penetrated the wall of the in- 
testine. 

The cottontails of Cattaraugus country suffered 
most from the ravages of this parasite and the 
native sportsmen reported a noticeable decrease 
in their numbers. 

If the losses are really considerable, it will be 
interesting to note what effect, if any, they have 
upon other species of wild life, such as the fox, to 
which the rabbit is a favorite article of food supply. 


DEER IN NEW JERSEY 


REMARKABLE instance of what may be 
accomplished by the enforcement of wise 
game laws is shown in the report of the-game 
commissioner of New Jersey, in the number of 
deer killed in that state during last year. Despite 
the fact that the open season lasted only five days 
and that they are protected, 1084 deer were killed 
as compared with 80 in 1914. If the deer in this 
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state continue to increase in this ratio for the 
next decade, sportsmen will commence to wonder 
whether it will be worth their time, money and 
effort to travel to the northern states or Canada to 
kill their buck. 

A comparison of the number of deer killed in the 
various counties furnish an interesting study in 
ecology. The counties where one would most ex- 
pect to find the largest number of deer because of 
the ere and wooded character of the country, 
reported the smallest number of deer killed. These 
are the counties in the northwestern part of the. 
state where some of the grandest and wildest 
scenery in that part of the country is found. The 
biggest returns entered were from the flat and arid 
counties such as Ocean, Atlantic and Burlington 
counties, in the southeastern portion of the state. 
There are a number of small streams in this sec- 
tion and the flora consists to a large extent of scrub 
pines and oaks, which afford an excellent haven of 
refuge for the deer. Burlington county reported 
375 deer killed, Ocean county, 221, and Atlantic 
county, 146. 

The close proximity in which deer may now be 
found. to the great centers of population in our 
Eastern states is very encouraging and all due 
credit must be given to the state legislatures for 
the enactment and efficient enforcement of the 
game laws. 


GREEN RAFTERS 


F there is a patch of dark conifers within rea- 
| sonable distance of the home haunt, go to these 
evergreens and make friends with them. The 
grove may be of virgin pine, perhaps of isolated 
spruce and somber hemlock and pine, or a few 
ancient oaks looming in grim majesty above the 
columnar trees—it does not matter, for you seek 
the compensations of the grove, not the magic and 
silence of a solitary tree. And it matters not the 
mood of the year, the frequency of visits—the lure 
of early spring, the blue peace of a June day, the 
yellow splendor of autumn, the chaste mystery of 
December. A spirit of the gray, hoary past hangs 
amid the straight boles and green rafters—even a 
lover of the oak and elm has to admit this. It 
is this strange intimacy which breeds love of the 
evergreen grove. 

These old trees are symbols of life in silent move- 
ment; they say nothing, yet they teach deeply as a 
pondrous tome. Under these green rafters you can 
find youth, laughter and music, or you may re- 
ceive grave philosophy and enter into communion 
with self—a rare thing today. It depends upon 
man and mood. The trees are generous, lavish 
with gifts to the individual. It is a matter of 
approach and understanding. 

Love for the trees should grow stronger with 
the years, for many trees are passing to oblivion. 
Appreciation of wild life and wild plants should 
deepen, for their age is dying. Nature cannot and 
will not stand mortal regulation. A friendliness 
leads to intimacy, and this leads to understanding, 
and so time spent under the swaying boughs is 
not wasted. Physically it is an antidote. Spiritu- 
ally they assail man like the benefits of a balm, the 
beauty of a benediction. And it is in their silence 
and utter wisdom many men find life is a sweet 
thing even amid a mad world and a restless people. 





OUR CONVENIENT GRUB 
BOX 


A FEW months ago we drove from 
Ohio to the Pacific Coast, and the 
homemade grub box we carried at- 


tracted a good deal of attention from 
fellow tourists. 


It was a box one foot square by 
three feet long, the sides hinged at 
the bottom so they could be let down, 
thus making a table a yard each way 
while the stationary top of the box 
made a shelf on which to set our gas 
stove as well as other things when 
preparing meals. The legs, just long 
enough to make the table a convenient 
height to work at and to eat from, 
were detachable and rode on top of 
the box when we were traveling. 
Women who had to cook on a little gas 
stove set on the ground envied us our 
arrangement which would prevent 
backaches when preparing meals. 

A small piece of white oilcloth cov- 
ered our table when the box was open. 
In one of the upper corners of the box 
was a small drawer for holding cut- 
lery, and the rest of the space was 
filled with large, heavy pasteboard 
boxes that held utensils, some of our 
“eats,” etc., between meals or stops. 

When closed, the sides were held in 
place by nails dropped down through 


ta 


holes in the top, so there would be no 
uneven surface to wear holes in the 
cover which was made of the same 
material used for auto tops and cur- 
tains and which kept the box dry and 
clean except for what dust as worked 


up from underneath. It was held on 
the running board by two straps 
slipped under stationary strap cleats. 

I like this style of a box better than 
the tall ones that are attached to the 
running-board permanently, as it is up 
higher, can be used inside or out of 
the tent, and more people can gather 


Lb a 
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around it. Then, too, it could be lifted 
off the car any time we wanted to take 
short side trips and did not need it. 
Mrs. C. W. SHUMAKER, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


HINTS FOR CAMPERS 


A DISCARDED iron washtub (they 

can be found most anywhere) 
makes a very good camp stove which 
can be used in a tent or a dirt-floored 
cabin. They can be placed on a raised 
platform by first covering the platform 
with a few inches of soil or sand to 
prevent its taking fire. It is the work 
of but a few minutes, with snips or 
hammer or chisel, or even just a camp 
ax, to convert the tub into a serviceable 
stove. 

Turn the tub upside down and cut a 
door on the near side (large enough for 
wood), leaving the bottom of the door 
still clenched round the wire rim of the 
tub. This forms the hinge for the door 
which will open outward and down. 
Flatten the curve out of the door and it 
will then be wider than the hole it was 
cut out of, so it will not fall inside when 
shut. The slope of the side of the tub 
will cause it to remain shut up. The 
door should be made about seven by 
seven inches in size, larger if large 
wood is to be used. A few holes may 
be made on each side of the door to ad- 
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mit air, or the side of the tub may be 
raised slightly from the ground by put- 
ting a stone under the side. The draft 
can be regulated by letting it down as 
needed, thus doing away with the ne- 
cessity of a damper. If the stove is to 
used long in one position it is best to 
set it substantially on a level base, and 
cut small draft doors in the same as 
the main door so they can be closed or 
opened as desired. 

The stovepipe hole is best made by 
marking out a circle on the back part 
of the top, as large as the size of the 
pipe that is to be used, if any, say six 
inches across. Make six or eight cuts 
from the circle to the center and bend 
the triangular points up so as to form 
arim to stand the pipe over. 

Cut a small hole, say three inches, 
across near the pipe for the coffeet pot, 
and two or more, eight inches across, 
for the frying pan and camp pot. Tin 
can lids make good hole covers. 

A few holes in the fire-box will 
prevent the wood lying too flat and 
smothering out the fire. 


AN emergency frying pan is some- 
*™“ times made of a lard pail by cut- 
ting off the upper part of the pail 
down to within two inches of the bot- 
tom. Leave a strip an inch and a half 
wide on each side of the seam, running 
to the top. Bend the strip out nearly 
to a right angle for a handle. Bend 
the edges of the handle down so as to 
form a tube. When using over an open 
campfire, run a stick of any length de- 
sired into the tubular handle as an 
extension. 


A LONG cooking fork can quickly be 

made from a baling wire. Cut it 
to a little more than twice the length 
you want the fork handle to be. Bend 
around a stick at the middle and twist 
the wires round and round each other 
till within two inches of the ends, then 
spread the points apart and shape as 
you like. The ends can be sharpened 
by rubbing on rocks. For broiling meat 
by « campfire, the handle should be 
very Jong, or may be twisted on the 
end of a cane. 
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A COFFEE pot is sometimes made 

from a tomato can or a gallon fruit 
can by bending a strip of the top back 
over the side for a handle, mashing the 
sides in so as to form a spout on the 
opposite side and hanging a wire in 
holes punched in the sides for a bail. 
Coffee cups are made of meat cans by 
turning a strip of the top back over 
the side for a handle. 

J. H. FREEMAN, 
Salida, Col. 


COLLAPSIBLE TENT POLE 


FOR many auto campers who have 

the usual one-piece tent pole, the 
problem of packing it into the smallest 
space can be solved by cutting the pole 
in the middle, overlapping the ends 
four to six inches and boring holes 
through the overlapped ends to fit 
stove bolts. 


"Colfapeible Tan T Fale * 
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By removing Bolt “A” the pole is 
collapsible upon Bolt “B” as a turning 


point. By replacing Bolt “A” and 
turning up the nut firmly, the pole 
will support all ordinary weight re- 
quired of it when putting up the tent. 


KAMP KOOK GAS STOVE 
SHELF 

MAN® of the earlier campers, no 

doubt, have the old type of camp 

gas stove which is not provided with 

any shelf room. Many times when 
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preparing a meal one dish will be 
cooked first and removed from the 
stove to make room for another dish. 
There seems to be no place where the 
first dish can be kept off the ground 
and warm while waiting, and to over- 
come this I procured a piece of sheet 
iron the length of the front of the 
stove and six inches wide. I ran two 
heavy wire rods through two corners 
of this sheet iron shelf and bent the 
ends of these rods to hang over the 
top edge of the front side of the stove. 
In the two outer corners of the shelf 
I ran two legs of iron wire through 
just long enough to rest on the base 
cover so that they would support pails 
or coffee pots which I used to cook in. 
W. A. KIMBALL, 
Keene, N. H. 


AUTO-CAMPING WATER 
COCLER AND CARRIER 
A HANDY running board carrier 

for water containers can be made 
from wood whieh solves the problem of 
keeping the water cool and in a con- 
venient place for use when on an auto 
camping trip. 

A half-inch board of width and 
length to fit section of running board 
of the car. Some blocks of two by 
four inch joist screwed upon the base 
board as the proper distance apart to 
allow you to place water containers 
between blocks. A milk can and an 
earthen jug make ideal water contain- 
ers. Screw eyes placed in the top of 
each wooden block so that a rope or 
leather strap can be attached to eyes 
and run through the handle of jug or 
can and fastened down to another 
screw eye in block opposite. A small 
rope or leather strap tacked along the 
front of blocks will keep can or jug 
in place. Space should be allowed be- 
tween blocks so that a woolen cloth 
can be moistened and wrapped around 
water containers. The evaporation of 
water from cloth will cool water. A 
porous earthen jug will give you won- 
derfully cool water when used this 
way, due to the constant draft upon 


it while touring. 
W. A. K. 





Touring with Raymond Spears 


A Cross Country Tour Should Be a Source of 


apt to regard an automobile trip 

as a mere expenditure of money, 
time and energy for pleasure, without 
return, except in memories and plea- 
sures received. My observation is, 
however, that lurking in the _ back- 
ground of every touring party’s mind 
is a notion to seek business of some 
sort, look over some land of dreams 
with the idea of making a change, or 
even the definite intention of entering 
‘another region for sake of opportuni- 
ties, health, business or work. 

Of countless wanderers with whom 
I have come in contact, I 
recall few who did not 
have a valid reason for 
being on the road. Con- 
sider, for _ example, five 
school teachers, three 
from my own town, who 
drove to the Pacific coast 
from central New York 
and return. To the dull- 
est of tourists a transcon- 
tinental journey changes 
the whole subject of 
geography; consider what 
such a journey would 
mean to a teacher—to five 
teachers of geography! 

Farmers are among the 
most astute tourists. They 
travel up and down the 
country between planting 
and harvest, and after 
gathering thecrops. Their 
field-trained eyes witness- 
ing the conditions and 
methods of places remote from their 
own homes, gather knacks, short-cuts 
and ideas that immediately add to their 
own efficiency as growers. 


} oe tourists of experience are 


OXE could not grant that the aver- 

age tourist, even in the summer 
vacation rush, is without definite plan 
or intention. The fact of the matter 
is, the automobile is so expensive that 
if the machine didn’t pay for itself we 
couldn’t tour in it. I question very 
much the statement sometimes made 
that automobile touring isn’t, as a 
whole, directly financially profitable. 
A friend of mine tours in his automo- 
bile every summer, if he doesn’t go to 
Europe. He is a jeweler; he goes to 
Newark, New Jersey; Providence, 
Rhode Island; visits the steel-produc- 
ing regions, looks over the coal coun- 
try, and returns with a first-hand 


‘friends. 


Profit as Well as Pleasure 


record of industrial conditions from 
the Potomac to the Maumee, and the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. His 
Christmas trade, his purchases of in- 
vestment stocks, and all his financial 
affairs are colored by a month of ram- 
bling up and down the highways. He 
could not possibly separate the “‘plea- 
sure” from the “business.” 

The summer months of commercial 
travelers are now long automobile 
tours, leaps from town to town, camp- 
ing delights in the tourists’ parks, 
joined by family and accompanied by 
The Sunday lay-over is an 


ect 
—_ 


Colorado Natignal Park S-~ 


Photo by U.S. Forest Servicc 


occasion for picnicing with the folks 
beside lake or stream, compared with 
the old Sundays in gloomy hotels. 

If one intends to make a consider- 
able automobile tour, the thought of 
possible business or professional op- 
portunity might well be considered. 
The traveler who just wanders from 
impression to impression, with no real 
basis for his journeying, will find it 
inexpressibly wearying after a month 
or two. 


} HAVE talked to tourists making 

the transcontinental who found the 
trip one of boredom. They could see 
nothing in the desert. The mountains 
presented no delightful spectacle for 
their eyes. They were tormented by 
alkali and bothered by. snakes, utterly 
uninterested in the historical signifi- 
cance of the Old Pony, Express and 


California Stage routes. which they 
were following. 


THESE travelers had started with 
the highest hopes. They expected 
to find paved highways from coast to 
coast; they did not know how hot the 
deserts are, nor even that they must 
cross deserts to tour the continent; they 
were generally city people, who, if 
they saw motion pictures of desert 
stories, did not grasp the fact that the 
scenes were of desolation in their own 
land. ‘'nprepared for the difficulties, 
discomforts, and regarding the most 
glorious country scenery 
on earth as “monoto- 
nous,” they were disap- 

pointed. 

The least disappoined 
people are those who seek 
definite ideas, data, busi- 
ness or opportunity. The 
most satisfied tourists are 
invariably those who find 
that their pleasure trip 
resolves itself into a busi- 
ness expedition. The 
spring and autumn 
months, and early summer 
period, before the schools 
close, find the tourists 
practically all engaged on 
the highway in some busi- 
ness. 

In May and June hun- 
dreds of young couples 
go forth on a honeymoon 
in an automobile. They 
appear in all the camp 

grounds. They may have a home pre 
pared for their return. The thing most 
remote from their thought may be the 
responsibilities, life’s work, ahead of 
them. But I noticed that one young 
couple who spent a year on the road, 
out of New England, returned with 
deeds for California land in their 
pocket. Imagine a New Englander buy- 
ing land 3,300 miles from his home! 


THE automobile has started countless 

business men into branching out. 
Touring the country, they come to 4 
town without any adequate representa- 


tive in their own commercial lines. Here 
is a town without a clothing store, or 
an up-to-date grocery, or meat market, 
or stationery store, or drug store. The 
tourist cannot fail to observe the lack. 
His oldest boy, perhaps, needs an op- 
portumity to become independent—and 
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installed as a store manager in this 
town he would have exactly the chance 
in life he needs. From end to end of 
the great automobile trails one finds 
families who started from home on a 
“trip,” only to find that it was an ad- 
venture in life, changing their whole 
future from vague home-town discon- 
tent to happiness in new environment. 


TOURENS disappoints only those 

who are negligent of their sur- 
roundings. Really, the great pleasures 
of touring are found in things learned, 
whether within or without one’s own 
natural habit of mind. In my own 
experience, every trip I make causes 
upheavals of practice and changes of 
ideas. I started, note-book in hand. I 
have written more than 2,000,000 words 
in notes, enough to make twenty books 
if printed as they stand. But I found 
that I could not begin to put down the 
things that I saw, that I wanted to 
remember. At one stroke I cut 
down the writing to the mini- 
mum. Long experience told me 
what I would wish most to re- 
member. 

A camera of small size—2% 
by 314—with a high grade (6.3) 
lens would in ten seconds give 
me adequate representation of 
scenes that would have com- 
pelled me to write from half 
an hour to five hours, if I would 
get them down in words. I 
have found that tourists more 
and more use their cameras 
with deliberate intention of re- 
cording useful as well as in- 
teresting accounts of their jour- 
neys. A civil engineer, with 
special interest in bridges, would take, 
for example, hundreds of photographs 
of different kinds of bridges over 
streams, railroads, valleys and other 
viaducts. A farmer would record a 
thousand farm scenes, in contrast with 
those of his own home region. 


THE camera, costing $15 to $150, 

can be made to add to one’s store 
of knowledge in practically any line 
of business or work. Consider what a 
window-dresser — artist of commercial 
goods display—would pick up in the 
store showcases and street glass expo- 
sitions going a thousand miles east 
from the Mississippi. A single photo- 
graph might by its suggestion give one 
years of technic in goods-display ar- 
Tangement. 

One of the most interesting automo- 
bile tours I know of was planned by 
two artists—commercial. They wished 
to obtain new ideas in their own lines. 
They were young and could not really 
afford the trip as a finanzial proposi- 
tion. But as education they needed it. 
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Accordingly, they started forth with 
their cameras, and paid they way tak- 
ing photographs for various farmers, 
other tourists, stores, individuals— 
pictures that were worth artistically 
and photographically far more than 
they could receive for them. The work 
was drudgery, and often drab and 
utterly uninteresting. But as _ they 
grew into it they found themselves 
specializing even in their own particu- 
lar lines of studies. 


HEY found the enormous back- 

ground of the United States for 
their own business—and to make them- 
selves important and large against that 
background became their task in life. 
They had divined the narrowness of 
their own home city; now they rose 
to the breadth of the nation. And this 
young couple cannot fail in the end to 
grasp their own opportunity—not as 
small-town folk, but as American 
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Auto touring should not be looked upon 
merely as a pleasure-giving sport. 
are many definite profits to be derived from 
a trip across country, which are not to be 
measured in terms of money spent. 
the seeker of far places, the adventurer, 
the nature lover, the student and the busi- 
ness man alike attain their various ends 
through a common medium—the automobile. 


citizen8, With a view-point iricluding the 
Rockies, New England, the Ozarks, and 
the Deserts. 

I meet doctors, attorneys, civil en- 
gineers and other professional men in 
the tourist camps. They have their 
work with them—the doctor his case, 
the engineer his note-book, camera and 
drafting set; the attorney his brief- 
case. Twenty-odd years ago I talked 
with a lawyer in the mountains of 
Tennessee. He had gone to Bristol, 
Tennessee, on a case, one time. He 
went into a court house there and sat 
down to await the opportunity of pre- 
senting some matter to the judge. 


CASE was under way, and the at- 

torneys, the judge, the court pro- 
cedure puzzled the visitor. He heard 
phrases he didn’t understand, saw cus- 
toms he had never witnessed, and list- 
ened to conditions that made him think 
he was dreaming. He was utterly 
embarrassed, wondering if he was 
dreaming. And then a chance phrase 
illuminated the matter. He had gone 


There 


Thus 


WNL 


into the Bristol, Virginia, Court House, 
not the Bristol, Tennessee, one—and 
by that chance accident he obtained a 
view-point on his own practice, his own 
training, which he could have obtained 
fn no other way. At a single stroke 

e was driven to look far beneath the 
commonplaces of practice to the fun- 
damentals of justice. 


A‘! the cost of seeming to give advice 

to people who know their own 
mind, let me suggest that no tourist 
can afford to miss the opportunities 
which automobile camping-travel give 
those who enter the long trails even 
blindly. The mind will not generally 
miss striking and obvious beckonings 
for attention in one’s own lines. The 
history of the human race is one of 
opportunities seized— and opportuni- 
ties neglected. We know that Daniel 
Boone lost the fruits of his travels and 
explorations because he neglected the 
legal aspects of the land he 
claimed. Consider, however, the 
development of the copper re- 
sources of Helena, Montana, By 
the scientists of the government 
railroad expeditions. They went 
to study the land, and they re- 
ported immeasurable wealth— 
and claimed compensation for 
themselves, according to their 
deserts. 

The rewards of touring hark 
back to the individual. What 
does one value most? I am 
assuring those who feel that 
touring is profitless that in the 
most commercial aspect it is 
profitable. Business men can- 
not escape the temptation to 
make money out of their summer plea- 
sures. The professional man, however 
unlikely he is to bring his work on his 
trip, often does find himself granted 
& hint that changes his career — 
whether he will or no. Even the artist, 
resting his eyes from studio toil, is 
assaulted by a thousand ideas which 
years later, in most unexpected guise, 
prove to be inspirations beyond mea- 
sure in revelation. 


N°? one can more than hint the possi- 
bilities springing from an auto 

I am at constant loss to express 
adequately the simplicities, even of 
camping. The reason is that no two 
people will ever see camping and tour- 
ing, the opportunities of the highway, 


tour. 


with exactly the same eyes. My ex- 
perience of twenty-odd years travel 
and touring, on foot, by skiff, shanty- 
boat, bicycle, motorboat, motorcycle, 
and automobile makes me more’ and 
more cautious as to anything but the 
one suggestion that every one should 
(Continued on puge 182) 
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HE species of Road-runner that 
a we know is distributed over cer- 

tain parts of California, Kansas, 
middle and western Texas, Colorado, 
and southward through the highlands 
of Mexico to Pueblo; it also occurs in 
some parts of Lower California. 

The length of an adult Road-runner 
is at least twenty-four inches, a good 
part of which, as will be noted from 
my cut, being the greatly elongated 
tail, in which the feathers are marked- 
ly graduated. The skin area around 
the eyes and at the back of the head is 
variously colored with dark blue and 
red. The plumage is olivaceous above, 
streaked with a tan brown and buffy 
white. The abdomen is whitish, breast 
the same, streaked with white. How- 
ever, this in no way fully describes the 
external character and plumage of this 
truly remarkable species; but to pre- 
sent all of it in detail would need sev- 
eral long paragraphs and occupy the 
space required to describe such parts 
of the bird’s habits as appeal to the 
sportsman and the general reader. 

Personally I never met with the nest 
of the Road-runner, while an authority 
at hand says that it is usually made “in 
cacti, mesquite, sage brush or thorny 
bushes—a large, coarse structure of 
sticks, lined with grass, feathers, strips 
of bark, snake skin, or rootlets, with 
slight depression. Eggs: 4 to 6 usually, 
but sometimes 2 or 12, chalky white or 
pale yellowish.” 


ILSON never saw a specimen of 

this bird in his time—conse- 
quently it is not mentioned in his work 
on the ornithology of this country. Au- 
dubon knew nothing of the bird either, 
so he did not figure or describe it. But 
modern ornithologists have paid con- 
siderable attention to it, and its life 
history is now very generally known. 
Mr. Wm. L. Finley says that “while 
some people accuse the Road-runner 
qf killing other birds, especially young 
Quail, our. experience showed that he 
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lived almost entirely on lizards. The 
young birds in the nest were fed on the 
lizards almost from the time they came 
out of the egg. The reptile was always 
killed and then thrust head down into 
the mouth of the youngster. The tail 
for a time would hang out of his mouth, 
but as the head end was digested, the 
young bird gulped a little now and then, 
until finally the end of the tail disap- 
peared.” Coues also referred to the 
young of the Road-runner somewhere 
in his work, and he stated that “per- 
fectly fresh eggs and newly hatched 
young may be found together; and by 
the time the last young are breaking 
the shell, the others may be graded up 
to half the size of the adult.” 


ACK in the eighties I hunted and 

collected all over northwestern and 
central New Mexico, but this bird was 
never seen by me in that area. On the 
other hand, I often saw it in Arizona, 
southern New Mexico and _ western 
Texas. It was extremely shy in 
the country surrounding the Zuni pu- 
ebla—I presume for the reason that the 
Indian boys constantly shot at it with 
their bows and arrows. Nowadays 
there probably is not a sportsman in 
the country where the Road-runner is 
still to be found, who is not familiar 
with the bird and its nest. In that part 
of the United States it has received a 
number of common names, such as the 
Snake Killer, the Ground Cuckoo, Chap- 
arral Cock, the Lizard Bird, the Corre- 
camio, the Chrea, the Paisano, the Cock 
of the Desert, and so on. 

Its peculiar plumage and its colora- 
tion affords the Road-runner not a little 
protection in its native haunts. Very 
frequently it matches up with its sur- 
roundings in nature most completely; 
and when it perches or stands stock 
still, one may easily overlook it any- 
where in its habitat. 

While the power of flight is not es- 
pecially well developed in our Road- 
runner, there are probably no birds of 


The 
Road Runner 


Notes on an Interesting 
Bird of the Southwest 


By 
DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, C. M. Z. S. Ete, 


its size that can in any way equal it as 
a runner on the ground. Many in- 
stances are on record where the bird 
has, on the open road, outdistanced a 
fast horse or pony—indeed, I know of 
no one who could catch up with a full 
grown bird, in good condition, on horse- 
back, chasing it over the open country 
or down a broad game path. 


THE Chaparral Cock simply keeps up 
a gait which no horse that ever 
lived could equal. In these days a few 
stories are heard where the bird has 
been chased, in perfectly open country, 
by the driver of an automobile. It 
does not take the machine long to run 
it down, when suddenly the bird will 
dodge into the nearest cover and make 
its escape. Doubtless, in time, the 
machine will help to do more than 
its share in exterminating this most 
interesting bird form of our avifauna. 
It is my impression that the Road- 
runner of Latin America has_ been 
described as a distinct species, or, per- 
haps, a subspecies; but just at. this 
moment I do not recall where it was 
published, if published at all. How- 
ever, it is quite likely that in the ex- 
treme southern part of its range the 
species will present some few differ- 
ences in plumage and, maybe in size; 
but that is a matter I have not espe- 
cially looked into of late. At any rate, 
to a sportsman a Road-runner is 4 
Road-runner—and nothing more. All 
the same, the true sportsman in this 
country in no way falls in the same 
class with those who simply have 4 
name for a bird. 


A§ a rule, he demands to know all 
he can of its habits, its range, its 
nidification, and even a bit of the 


peculiarities of its structure. How 
abundant the bird is at this time I am 
not informed; in any event, should any 
one residing in that part of the coun- 
try where the Road-runner is stil! to 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


LEFT BEHIND 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

T HE thermometer registers twenty- 
eight below zero and the north 

wind is doing its worst. Inside it is 

warm and light. The open fire makes 

it cozy and ideal for reminiscence. The 

old pipe is going good, so here is a fish 


A PLEA FOR BEGINNERS 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM writing to you in behalf of 

thousands of American boys. 

Every hunter knows what it is to 
come through the “rookie” or tyro 
stage of hunting. It is his starting 
point. It is regarded by finished 


THESE ARE MR. MEAD’S COMPANIONS WHO “LEFT HIM BEHIND” 


Having just read Louis Bois- 
vaire’s experience in FOREST AND 
STREAM, in this missive I don’t get any 
fish. 

On a wonderful morning the last 
of June I managed to pull myself away 
from the bed at the impossible hour of 
three thirty. We were to drive twenty- 
two miles to the St. Lawrence river 
where we expected to kid a few black 
bass into having an artificial breakfast. 
I walked a mile, not for a well known 
cigarette, but to be on hand when my 
two companions arrived in the car. 
After waiting an hour past the ap- 
pointed time, I ate my lunch and went 
home and back to bed. The two 
“gorillas” in the snap, Stan and Bill, 
came along about fifteen minutes after 
I had left and, thinking I had over- 
slept, went on without me. Imagine 
that! The above picture will show you 
what I missed. 


story. 


BILL MEap, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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hunters as a privileged custom to play 
pranks and jokes on those in this stage 
and:instead of coaching them, to make 
ihe path hard; they use every device 
to confuse and fluster the amateur. 
Many hunters sneer at the average boy 
who is beginning to hunt or fish and 
refuse to take them along or give en- 
couragement in any way. If the boy 
is taken along he is made the goat, such 
as carrying the game, rowing the boat, 
cte. Nothing rasps on the beginner’s 
nerves as much as to be the goat. He 
is continually in a nervous state, al- 
ways on the lookout for a joke or 
prank. He is suspicious of everything 
that is told him because to his great 
sorrow he has been “taken in” on too 
many occasions. Many hunters are 
great talkers and if they could hunt as 
well as they can talk, game would be 
extinct. 

I myself am young at the game, be- 
ing only sixteen years old, but I have 
passed through the mill. I have suf- 
fered at the hands of my friends and 
have experienced the tough breaks 
handed the amateur, and in closing I 


say to the old timers, encourage the 
amateur, pass up a good shot to give 
him a chance, quit making him the 
goat; coach and help him at every turn 
and you will be blessed by posterity. 
EARL GARRISON, 
Dallas, Texas. 


WHO WANTS TO BUY ELK? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE a herd of elk, buffalo and 

deer, ranging on the estate of a 
party here, and am wondering if you 
could put me in touch with some one 
who might be interested in the pur- 
chase of these animals. 

Recently the wooded estate where 
the animals have range has been sold, 
and the timber is being cut, so that it 
becomes necessary to’ dispose of the 
animals. There are between twenty- 
six and thirty-five head of elk, a pair 
of buffalo, and about eight deer, rang- 
ing in the band. All of the animals 
are young and hardy; as to the sex, I 
am not quite sure at this time, until I 
talk with the keeper. 

I have had good offers: from local 
meat men, but you can understand that 
I dislike to dispose of the animals in 
this way, both from the sporting stand- 
point and as a _ sstrictly business 
proposition, as the herd is valuable, 
and represents a considerable outlay. 

I could think of no better opportu- 
nity of being put in touch with some 
one who might be interested than 
FOREST AND STREAM, as no doubt you 
have inquiries along this line. The 
herd is ideal for a private estate. May 
I not hear from you in this regard? 

J. B. MCALLISTER, 
Susanville, Cal. 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION 
OF THE “WOODLAND 
TRAGEDY” 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I THINK that I can fully explain the 

“Woodland Tragedy” described by 
F. H. Hodges in January FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

In the late ’80s (about 1888) while 
on a bird study tramp with a friend— 
who has: since departed for the “Happy 
Hunting Grounds”’—I came upon a 











young cottontail rabbit that was acting 
queerly. Upon closer observation I 
discovered that a large blacksnake was 
lying partly coiled, about twenty inches 
away from the rabbit. The snake’s 
head was elevated near the middle of 
the coils and was waving about and 
it’ seemed intently interested in the 
rabbit. The rabbit was emitting short 
shrill squeals, sitting upon its haunches 
and seemed unable to move, being ap- 
parently paralyzed with fear (or under 
the hypnotic spell of the reptile as 
some observers believe). 

I hurriedly tried to get my camera 
ready for a picture, but before I could 
do so, the snake sprang at the rabbit 
and coiled about it. Before I could 
reach it the snake had crushed the 
rabbit so that it broke the rabbit’s 
spinal column. The snake made its 
escape without eating the rabbit of 
course. 

A short time later I caught a smaller 
blacksnake and kept it for several 
months in a large wire covered box. I 
used to put live rats and mice into the 
box and watch carefully to see if I 
could see the charming process, but 
never had the chance to see it. Usually 
the snake caught the rat or mouse by 
the nose by a motion so rapid as to 
scarcely be followed by the eye and 
then quickly coiled about it, crushing 
it to death in a short time and then 
devoured it head first. 

The blacksnake is a true constrictor 
and its manner of killing its prey is 
the same as that of the python, boa 
constrictor and others. 

In 1908 I was invited to witness the 
feeding of several large pythons in 
the Lincoln Park Zoo in this city, by 
genial Cy De Vry, who is now in 
charge of the Selig Zoo at Hollywood, 
Cal. Here the snakes were kept in a 
large glass case and the feeding was 
done by dropping full grown Belgian 
hares into the case. The hares hopped 
about and the snakes moved slowly 
about until a snake got its head into 
a suitable position, when by a light- 
ning-like motion it grabbed the nose 
of a hare in its mouth, rapidly threw 
its coils around its prey and squeezed 
the life out of the hare. Several of 
the hares gave utterance to shrill 
squeals when seized, but they did not 
last long. There were five or six of 
the snakes to be fed and the hares 
were dropped into the cases as long as 
the snakes would take them. Several 
of the snakes devoured as many as 
four of the large hares. 

T see the names of many of the old 
timers in ornithology in FOREST AND 
STREAM, and take this opportunity to 
greet them. Although still interested, 
I have for the last twenty years been 
too busy treating the afflicted and echas- 


ing the elusive dollar to do much else, 
but I certainly enjoy reading FOREST 
AND STREAM. 

I. S. TROSTLER, M.D. Chicago. 


A BIG EEL 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

YW HILE fishing at Lake Elizabeth, 
or better known as Twin Lakes, 

Wis., I had the pleasure and sport of 

landing an eight-pound eel measuring 

fifty inches in length. The belly was 


pure white, while the back was a 
greenish gray. 


I had the hook baited 





with a six inch perch and was fishing 
for pickerel. The fish gave me about 
12 minutes play before being able to 
land him. 

Believing this to be a rare specimen 
of fresh water fish, prompts me to 
write you of my catch and also enclose 
a picture of same. W. J. PETTIT, 

East Chicago, Ind. 


MR. JONES ON THE FOX 
QUESTION 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
R. SHAFER’S article in the Janu- 
ary number of FOREST AND 
STREAM, “Reynard of the Grey Cloak,” 
was read by me with a great degree 
of interest. 

Why is it—I would like to have an 
answer—that our grey fox, habitually 
a southern animal, is quitting our 
Southlands and migrating to the north? 
Twenty or thirty years ago he gave 


us old sportsmen of the south our 
greatest thrill in outdoor sports. To- 
day we may.go for miles and miles 
with the finest pack of hounds and 
fail to start a fox. 

Several months ago I had the audac- 
ity to criticize a brother contributor to 
our FOREST AND STREAM for trying to 
get a shot at a fox in a chase he so 
beautifully described. 

But since reading Mr. Shafer’s ar- 
ticle, I can understand clearly his ef- 
fort to exterminate the animal that we 
in the south are tying to protect. We 
have thousands and thousands of acres 
of farm and cut over lands in Alabama 
so admirably adapted to fox, still the 
animals are gradually disappearing. Is 
it because we chase them with dogs 
wherever we find them? Perhaps this 
is the way to drive the timid (7) little 
creature further on to some other for- 
eign country.. Suppose you try the 
hound, Mr. Shafer, instead of the steel 
trap. Dr. B. T. JONEs, 

Geiger, Ala. 


HOME OF THE CAMPING 
TOURIST 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HERE is a camp located five miles 
north of Tomahawk City, on state 
highway No. 10, with 85 rods frontage 
on the Tomahawk river and 30 rods 
below the Bradley dam. Above the 
dam are Big and Little Rice rivers 
which empty into the Tomahawk river, 
also Big and Little Rice lakes with 
7,000 acres of water and numerous 
other lakes in a short distance. The 
Bradley dam is a storage dam. There 
are no mills, and no sewage or pollu- 
tion of any kind is dumped into this 
river above the camp site. The Toma- 
hawk river is noted for its clear, cold 
water. I have heard and read a great 
deal about the camping tourists being 
called hogs and tin can campers. | 
have had a good many campers on my 
grounds and would defy any one to 
find a tin can when they left; so there 
must be two kinds. Mr. Shannon is an 
old Ike Walton and keeps boats to rent. 
Here is an opportunity for auto 
campers to avail themselves of a fine 
camp site, free. 


ANOTHER CASE OF “OVER 

THE BACK” 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ON a beautiful morning toward the 
end of May, when all nature was 
teeming with life, I paddled across the 
Misson Lake in the fresh coolness of 
the early hours and landed at the edge 
of a clearing full of tall stumps and 
shrubbery. “Misson” is a small lake 
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adjacent to Lake Placid, a lovely sheet 
of water which I think is said to be 
one of the most beautiful lakes of the 
Adirondacks, old “White Face” tower- 
ing above it with heavily forested 
slopes. 

Beaching my canoe, I went on my 
way through the clearing, when sud- 
denly I heard a terrific squawking, an 
unusual sound, as of some large bird 
in mortal agony. I ran toward the 
sound and caught a glimpse of a 
beautiful red fox with a fine bushy 
tail just starting into the woods at 
the further edge of the clearing, carry- 
ing a large black bird lying along his 
back. Startled by my rush through 
the undergrowth, he dropped his prey 
and vanished. The bird was a large 
black woodpecker with a spot of scarlet 
on top of its head. It was nearly as 
large aS a common crow but not so 
heavily built and entirely black with 
the exception of the red spot. The 
bird was breathing its last when I 
picked it up, as little foxy had been 
carrying it by grasping its neck in 
its teeth with the body lying on his 
back between his shoulders, “fatally 
twisted,” one might say. Evidently 
the fox had stolen up behind the wood- 
pecker, in his crafty still hunting and, 
the bird being busily at work on one 
of the stumps, he had pounced upon 
itt As I remember it, not more than 
half a minute or so elapsed between 
the first cry of the bird and the in- 
stant of my seeing it on the fox’s 
back. I think he probably seized it by 
the neck as he jumped, and slung it 
on his back almost in one motion, mak- 
ing for the woods at a good speed. 
The noise I made of course frightened 
him and he could not get away fast 
enough so he dropped the bird; a 
larger fox would, I think, easily have 
carried it off. This was in the sum- 
mer of 1896. I do not know the name 
of this large black woodpecker. It is, 
I think, a trifle heavier than the Cock- 
of-the-Wood so well known in North- 
ern Maine. I would be very glad to 
be informed concerning it. 

(The bird mentioned was undoubt- 
edly a pileated woodpecker.—Editor.) 

J. WARREN ROGERS, 
“Wapanahker,” Grand Gorge, N. Y. 


WE ARE REFORMING 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


A S a contrast to present day 
methods and progress in wild life 
conservation, it may be of interest to 
publish a news item which appeared in 
a Kennebunk, Me., newspaper in 1865: 
Kennebunk, Sept. 27, 1856. 
FRIEND HANSCOM.—At a Gunning 
Party in this place yesterday, the fol- 
lowing Game was killed and brought 
I, Viz.: 
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Red Squirrelis, 514; Woodpeckers, 
14; Blue Jays, 14; Yellow Hammers, 
10; Wild Pigeons, 42; Flying Squirrels, 
24; Black Birds, 5; Plovers, 14; Yel- 
low Legs, 6; Crows, 5; Musk Rat, 1; 
Rabbit, 1; Owls, 2; Woodchucks, 2; 
Grey Squirrels, 106; Crane, 1; Wood- 
cock, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1}; 
Partridges, 5; Sand Birds, 234, Snipes, 
2; Weasel, 1; Hawks, 2; Wild Ducks, 
5; King Fisher, 2; Seal, 5. After 
counting the Game, the Count of which 
amounted to 8079, the party (17 on 
each side) repaired to the Mousam 
House and partook of an excellent 
supper. The best that can be said of 
which, is, that it was furnished the 
party, by the Landlord of that popular 
House, R. F. Goodwin, Esq., which is 
a sufficient guarrantee at any time 
that it would be equal to any thing of 
the kind to be obtained in the County, 
but on this occasion it is admitted by 
all who partook of the ‘supper that 
Mr. Goodwin excelled himself in cater- 
ing for his guests. 

The largest Count of Game, brought 
in by any one person, was brought in 
by N. N. Wiggin, Esq., the Count of 
which was 1290. Com. 


While it will readily be admitted 
that a bag of this size would no longer 
be possible under present day condi- 
tions, it is a satisfaction to know that 
even if it were, we have now reached 
a stage of education and experience in 
the protection of our natural resources 
that would no longer permit our con- 
sciences to sanction such slaughter. 
At the same time, it is a fairly safe 
conclusion to make that some of the 
bags of modern day “game hogs” 
would look almost as bad as this, but 
in the glaring light of twentieth cen- 
tury educational campaigns fostered 
by our many national, state and local 
conservation organizations, public sen- 
timent would not countenance the 
publication of such excessive killings. 
In 1856, there was no public sentiment 
against such sort of thing. The mere 
fact that news items as the above were 
brazenly printed where all might see 
them, proves this. For this reason, 
we must not be too ready to criticize 
the hunters of that generation. Game, 
too, was many times more plentiful in 
those days and there were much fewer 
hunters. We should rather cast as- 
persions on those of the present gen- 
eration who kill game far in excess of 
reasonable needs even though such 
bags sometimes conform with the game 
jaws and in spite of the sentiment and 
education advanced against it. 

It must be conceded, however, that 
we have made considerable progress 
in this direction, and the perusal of 
such news items as the above should 
prove an incentive to spur us on to 


even greater efforts. Some species of 
our wild life have unquestionably been 
saved for future generations to use 
and enjoy, for which fact our thanks, 
in a large measure at least, are due 
to those broad minded individuals and 
organizations that fostered the Migra- 
tory Bird Law. Much, however, still 
remains to be accomplished before we 
may, rest assured that all wild life, 
especially some of our game birds and 
animals, has been made safe from all 
possible chances of extermination. Un- 
fortunately, this is not yet the case. 
OLD TIMER. 


A CIVILIZED BEAR 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N the Pisgah National Forest and 

Game Preserve, North Carolina, 
this bear was rescued last April from 
a log drift in a creek by Ranger C. S. 
Edmundson, who has reared it the 
past eight months. When rescued from 
the icy waters and taken to the North 
Mills River Ranger Station, it weighed 
but four pounds. Teddy, the handsome 
cub, will tip the scales now at seventy 
pounds. 

The cub has been a big attraction in 
all the country surrounding. He has 
posed in store windows in several 
cities. He has been a successful ama- 
teur at a local theater. At the 30th 
Division reunion held at Nashville, 
Tenn., he paraded with General Persh- 
ing. His favorite mode of transporta- 
tion is automobiling, sitting upright 
on the front seat. Teddy even spent 
a night in a Pullman sleeper without 
a bit of fuss. C. S. EDMUNDSON, 

Horse Shoe, N. C. 


WHO HAS A COPYP 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
WE are looking up the published 

works, books and historical writ- 
ings of men and women of Tioga 
county, Pa., for use in writing up a 
history of this section. Therefore, we 
would be pleased to know if you have 
any copies of George W. Sears (Ness- 
muk) poems, which we understand was 
collected and published by you over 
twenty years ago. 

L. K. KING, Westfield, Pa. 
(Continued on page 163) 









Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 


An Ohio Lad Is the Winner of 
the Second Prize in the Large 
Mouth Black Bass Division 





DAVID TROY, 
OF LAKEMORE, 
OHIO, WINS THE 
SECOND PRIZE 
WITH A LARGE 
MOUTH WEIGHING 
4 LBS. 6% OZ. 









A look at the photos here reproduced would 
almost convince the reader that the bass David 
Troy holds is just a little smaller than the lad. 
David is only thirteen but he is already a good 
angler, which proves that age has little to do 
with the pursuit of the soptr beloved of Izaak 
Walton. 

There are some big husky “bronze backs” 
swimming in almost every lake in the land, 
and with persistence they can be captured. 
Concerning his catch, David wrote us as 
follows: 




















While casting for bass late one afternoon on Springfield Lake, Ohio, as I had 
had only one strike, and I did not hook him, I was in poor spirits. I had rowed half 
way across the lake and was returning, when I thought I had a snag, but to my 
surprise the line was moving sideways. I started to reel in but that bass was sure 
pulling some. As this was my first really large bass, I am not ashamed to say that 
I was excited. I don’t know how I ever got that fish in, but after hours of reeling, 
which proved to be about three minutes, I got it near enough for my uncle to put the 
landing net under it, and lift it into the boat. I thought it weighed about seven pounds, 
but later when weighed it weighed four pounds six ounces. A friend of my uncle 
was fishing across the lake from us, and I showed it to him. In all his years of 
fishing, he had never caught one as large as mine. Gee! but how his eyes popped 
out when he saw it. And was I proud—lI’ll say I was! 


Age 13. DAVID TROY, 
Lakemore, Ohio. 





















AFFIDAVIT 


1 hereby swear that this statement, signed by me before two witnesses, is true. 









Kind of Fish: Large mouth black, bass. Line used: Kingfisher. 

Weight: 4 lbs. 614 oz. Length: 21! in. Girth: 13% in. Time of day: 5.30 P. M. 

When caught: August 3, 1923. Caught by (Signed) David Troy. 
Where: Springfield Lake. Street. 

Rod used: Bristol. City: Lakemore. 

Reel: Rider. State: Ohio. 







Describe artificial lure used: Heddon's Crab Wigler. 
: Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 
1. Robert Patterson, Mayor, Lakemore Village. 2. J. D. La Cotta, Lakemore, Ohio. 










We want every Sonny Boy under eighteen vears of age to enter our 1924 contest. Fill out 
the coupon below. We will then enter your name as a contestant. If you fail to do this, you 
will regret it next Summer, when you hook that big fellow. Full details and conditions of the 
contest will be published in a Spring issue. 


ENROLL NOW! 
— + 5s ose aTileass Sameer a 


SONNY BOY FISHING CONTEST, 


ForEsT AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


*Please enroll the undersigned in your Sonny Boy Fishing Contest for 1924. 















I am a Sonny Boy and my age is................2.0eceees wan alah bie Ste 6 55s RN CREE EN Pe oe 







I am the father of a Sonny Boy whose age is... 5..<.<.0s0+0ssccccscesessieusepuipleie's ccs slavedebheceespbae 


CHP H SHE ROH See eH SEE HEH SHH eee eee OHS eH EEE ERE OEE OEE EEE HH EEE ESET EH ESET EEE SES ESEOSSOESESSEOSESHSESES 


ID Sanna cisiisig cucdevtascudavc cae ddane sve cdckgs oie MIC anys c ceee nana ercecees 
*Check whether entry is made by father or son. 
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It’s Johnson who puts Motor Boating 


within the reach of Everybody 


N? matter what you think now—or what 
anybody has told you—about outboard 
motors in general, go get the nearest Johnson 
dealer to give you a free demonstration of the 
Johnson Outboard Motor. 

Arideinthe boat will set the Johnson Motorapart 
from all other outboard motors in your mind. 


You'll like its freedom from vibration, its quiet, 
powerful-sounding purr, the feeling of perfectly 
controlled speed, the way it can be stopped in 
a boat’s length from full speed ahead, “warped” 
into the dock, started in any direction, throttled 
down to slowest trolling speed for hours. 


You'll see why the Johnson is the one outboard 

motor that gets you where you want to go and 

brings you back— 

The Johnson float-feed throttle-controlled car- 

buretor that supplies a perfect firing mixture 

at all speeds and temperatures, the choke that 
makes starting easy, 
the Quick-Action 
Magneto—Johnson 
designed—that 


shoots a hot spark and eliminates the annoy- 
ance and weight of batteries, the exclusive 
automatic tilting device and friction clutch 
drive that really protect against underwater 
obstructions and will propel a boat wherever 
it will float. 


The Johnson Outboard Motor is the only motor 
that you can attach to any type boat or canoe 
without altering the boat. 

It delivers full 2 horse power and carries a 
rowboat along at from 7 to 9 miles per hour or 
acanoe at 10to12. And all this power, flexibility 
and dependability have been condensed into 


Only 35 Pounds 


Not only the lightest outboard motor ever built 
but the lightest per horse power as proved by 
any standard scales. 

A ride in a Johnson equipped boat will show you 
why water enthusiasts bought more Johnson 
Motors last year than any other make. 

If you don’t know the name of the nearest Johnson 
dealer write for our free catalog and we will tell 
you who he is, 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


pr 5) )) 
rAt © = cs ee 


Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co,, Inc, 
4 West Gist Street, New York City, N.Y. 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Johnson. on 


_GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





WESTERNERS |A Few Bullets I Have Known 


For Rifle Enthusiasts 


say its the best 
outdoor shoe 


Patented 


BUCKHECT 


uckstrips” 


YWESTERNERS should know. They have“every- 
thing’’ in outdoors—all sorts of conditions to 
try the mettle of a boot. Mountains and forests, 
lakes, hills and snowfields. 

Westerners do know. For years they have 
hunted and fished, hiked, camped and climbed in 
sturdy Buckhects. For 67 years we have worked 
to perfect the shoe these ple now call their fa- 
vorite. Now thousands of eastern men and women 
are buying these shoes. 

_Send for our free Style Book and see the many 
different styles in these wonderful shoes. Buck- 
hects give you just the things you want—comfort, 
long wear, water resistance, form fit, and good ap- 
pearance. But they do more than that. They 
combine these qualities more perfectly than any out- 
door shoe you have ever worn. 

‘*Buckstrips’’are made only by us. Exclusive, 
patented features. A tough strip of leather sewed 
around the vamp in moccasin style with strongest 
linen thread. Inside the regular vamp is a firm 
soft leather lining, making a double vamp. This 
doubles the wear and helps keep out dampness. 
The ‘‘Buckstrips’’also hold the shoein shape. Soles 
are tough oak tanned leather. As waterproof asa 
leather shoe can be made. Uppers are,either 
chocolate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or 
of lighter ‘‘Glove-Like’” leather where water 
resistance is not desired. Unusually good looking. 
Prices, $6 to $17. 





Three thousand retailers sel] our shoes west of 
the Rockies. If no dealer in your town carries 
Buckhect shoes we will ow to fill your order b 
mail. Our special method insures a good fit. [If 
not satisfactory return at our expense. Your 
money refunded. We pay all parcel post charges. 


Agents desired east of the Rockies where we have no dealers. 


Write for this FREE Style Book 
It shows the best styles for men and 
women in every sport. You will be 
sed if you select your outdoor shoe 
rom this Style Book. 
Mail Coupon Today 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, | 
38 First St., San Francisco, 


Please send me a copy of your 
free Style Book. 





EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 


o In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


| working basis. 





By 


OST of the sketches herein will 
M recall our ancient friends the 
Scheutzen rifle users (fashion- 

able name now, Free rifle). 

The same hard-holding traits of our 
dads are now to be found in those who 
go out to defend the Argentine Cup at 
300 meters. The only change is in the 
higher velocity loads driving metal- 
case bullets, where our dads molded 
their own cast bullets. 

Lately, one of our ammunition fac- 
tories found out that light, high-veloc- 
ity bullets were accurate. This seems 
strange, inasmuch as they were used 
at the Walnut Hill matches to win real 
money when the old off-hand game was 
in vogue twenty years ago. 

Just to test a theory and also to 
keep up with cranks in general, I made 
up some real high-velocity loads, as 
follows: 

A Winchester .22 W. C. F. barrel of 
nickel-steel, with a..227 groove diameter 
on a Stevens action, was used as a 
After chambering on 


HOE RB Ve Y 


Ree ek 


tight chamber reamed neck principle, 
I throated the barrel by reaming with 
a taper pin reamer to the bottom of 
the groove, then reamed a swaige in 
the same way and lapped both jobs 
with flour emery. I made the punch 
the same taper (% inch per foot) to 
drive a Savage .22 H. P. bullet in place 
where the base measures .228, “front 
end .221,” or bore size; thus there is a 
mechanical seat of bullet but no jump. 
The bullet seats in the shell 3/32 inch. 
This shell is 32.40, necked down to .22, 
and is larger than the Savage cartridge 
over all, but due to the tight chamber, 
won’t use any more powder. My load 
is 24 grains No. 18 Dupont, which 
shows blue marks of melting lead. In 
target shooting, 300 meter trials, sev- 
eral bullets failed to last till the target 
was reached, and I had to drop back 
to 25 grains powder of latest Dupont 
log for sale by dealers. 

The Maun bullet melts in the air with 
24 grains of No. 18 powder. The Sav- 
age bullet melts with 27 grains; either 
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1—Pope type of tapered 
bullet, usually seated down 
from muzzle, but very ac- 
curate with semi-smokeless 
powder. When seated from 
breech ahead of shell, 
metal cased bullets should 
be tapered and some makes 
now are, 


Seven 

2—Bullet seated in shell, 

used by factories, not abso- 

lutely accurate, but only 

way, to load for repeating 
rifles. 


Bore Size reamed 


Henry Pat. Rifling used 
rooves, Fiat bottom. | 
Pope used eight,, 
Stevens six,of this fo 





4—European standard tar- 
get bullet known as 8.15 
x46 mm. It is shot from 
-315” groove size barrel. 
Bullet is seated in shell 
same size as our 32.40 
shell. Gives fine accuracy, 
as shell isn’t crimped on to 
bullet base, 


5—32-40 shell necked to 
22 caliber. 60 grains Mann 
base band, metal cise, 
reamed shell mouth, vor 
accurate. Band cuts ff 
gas escape and erosion. 
Bullet upsets. 


8—Bore size bullet seated 
on top of lands ahead of 
shell. Soft bullets give 
fine accuracy with bullet 
seated in bore, black pow- 
der in 32.40 calibers or 
larger. Dr. Mann advo- 
cated this method. 


7—Military barrels usually 

are cut ewith round bottom 
grooves, known as concen- 
tric, with different numbers 
of grooves and many forms 
of lands, some have the 
gain twist. European arms 
have deeper grooves than 
ours. 


It will identify you. 


6—Hudson bullet which 
created a sensation with is 
accuracy when seated 
ahead of shell full of 
smokeless. Bullet temper 
1 to 15. It fits throated 
barrels very snugly. Frovt 
bands ride on top of lands 
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bullet is traveling well over 3,000 foot 
seconds. 

Bullets made square at both ends out- 
shoot pointed ones. Why on earth this 
happens I don’t know, except that 
square cylinder bullets are molded 
harder; both are of the same lot of 
Western lubaloy. 

At Niedners, on a machine rest, we 
shot a 49-grain bullet made by Kas- 
bollek, with 23 grains No. 18 Dupont, 
all bullets cutting into one hole at 50 
yards. My square-ended trials showed 
equal accuracy, shot-from the shoulder 
with scope and muzzle rest. 

These smoky, melting bullets should 
“fry’ a chuck as they go through, if 
they ever do. A crow explodes like an 
aerial bomb on .July. 4th — where his 
flesh goes I don’t know. Full metal- 
case bullets won’t shoot at all; for some 
reason they scatter all over paper with 
the same powder charge that is very 
accurate with soft points. I think 
that the soft point upsets and the hard 
one doesn’t till it starts off down the 
barrel at an angle with the bore center. 
This isn’t a practical rifle, but is mighty 
pleasant to shoot and shells don’t ever 
have to be resized; just stick the bul- 
lets in the neck with your fingers till 
the reamed shoulder stops them. They 
won’t fall out when carried loose in 
the pocket. I use a sealing tool, though, 
and my fingers can’t pull them out. 
The 16 twist causes bullets to keyhole if 
driven less than 2,800 velocity. 





IDEAL DIALYT 


6x, 36 mm. diam. 


A SUPERFINE day and night prism 
binocular, fitted with 36 mm. objec- 
tives and rendering 6x magnification. 
Unrivaled for brilliancy, large field 
of view and sharp definition. Medium 
Weight. An ideal observation instru- 
ment for hunting, motorists, touring, 
sporting events, aviation, night use, for 
every kind of outdoor life. This binocu- 
lar is best adapted for general use. 


Six smashing shots 
at lightning speed 


No fumbling with the safety—one quick 
crook with your trigger finger as you bring your 
Savage to your shoulder. 

Crack—your first shot! Then down with the 
lever like lightning—ejecting on the down stroke 
—reloading on the up stroke, smooth-gliding, 
positive action. 

Crack! Your second shot—within three 
seconds. And, if you need them, four shots 
more—every one right where you hold, too. 
For in the rotary magazine are four more soft 
point cartridges supported at the base—no 
chance to dent the soft noses—no battering 
from recoil. 

In every one of the Savage rifles—lever or 
bolt action—empty or loaded—you will find 
the same perfect balance. Not an extra ounce 
of weight in the trim, clean lines. Light to carry, 
quick to handle—shoot straight, hard and fast. 

Be sure to take a look at the new Sporter— 
ideal for small and medium game—now in three 
calibers—.22, .25-20 and .32-20. 

No matter what you hunt in America, you 
will find a Savage to meet your needs. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write today for inter- 
esting catalog of the complete line of Savage 
rifles and ammunition. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 616 Utica, N. Y. 
O-wners and operators of J. Stevens Arms Company 


SAVAGE 


Savage Model 99 lever-action—Savage 
lever-action made in following calibers: .22 
hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; .303; and 
301 


-300. ‘ 
Savage bolt-action made in following 
calibers: .250-3000 and the new .300. 
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NEW FINTAIL ‘The White Mountain National 
- SHINER 


No. 2100 

Price $1.25 
Made to fool the big, old, wise boys—tor if 
there ever was a life-like lure, this Fintail 
Shiner is IT! Beautiful natural colors, scale 
finish, flat-sided—-bendable fins and swishing 
tail! Just the right wiggle to make it the 
Perfect wooden minnow. Get one of these 
REAL FISH GETTERS from your dealer or 
write direct. Length 4 in. Weight %4 oz. 


MIDGET (% oz.) PIKIE 
~ 
J 


No. 2200 

Price 85c. 
All you light-tackle fishermen will welcome 
this little fellow because he floats, wiggles 
like the dickens and is strong enough to 
hold large fish! Your dealer has them, if 
not, write us. 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 
“Y 


Price: $1.00 


Here’s a real life-like bait you can’t afford 
to be without. Has a big wiggle. Bass 
fight it. 


FLOATING INJURED MINNOW 


aR oe . ~=. 


Price $1.00 


Another of the famous Greek Chub real fish 
catchers. Color a beautiful blend of dark 
green, silver and red scale finish. 


FLYROD 
FLEXIBLE FLOATING 
FEATHER MINNOW 


Here’s a new feather minnow that’s differ- 
ent. It's flexible, the hook carrying the 
feathers being loosely attached to the body, 
giving more movement. It’s a real fish 
getter. Scale finish body. Price 75c. At 
your dealer, or write us direct. 

Tacklz Catalcg Free for the Asking and In- 
formation regarding other New Flyrod Lures 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


173 SO. RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND, 
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Forest 


By R. S. 


HE White Mountain National 
Forest is one of the finest recrea- 
tion grounds and one of the most 
sublime scenic wonder spots in the 
eastern states. Here the hiker, camper, 
angler, mountain climber and auto 
camper find unrivalled opportunities to 
indulge in their respective outdoor 
sports. The majestic peaks of the 
world famous Presidential Range 
piercing the clouds, lend an: air of 
grandeur and romance to this land of 
the vacationist that is not approached 
in any section of our country east of 
the Mississippi river. From the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, a view of 
100 miles may be had in all directions 
revealing twenty-three other peaks the 
elevations of which exceed 4,000 feet. 
The many curious and wonderful 
land and rock formations which abound 
in this region are of surpassing. in- 
terest. There are four notches, of 
which Franconia Notch is perhaps the 
best known. Here may be seen the 
“Old Man of the Mountains,” a most 
curious rock formation near the top 
of a mountain and resembling the 
features of an old man. Then there 
is the “Flume,” 900 feet long and 69 
to 70 feet deep, the waterfalls of Pink- 
ham Notch and Carter Notch with its 
twin lakes surrounded by high cliffs 
and alpine vegetation where a stone 
hut is located. The State of New 
Hampshire has set aside a reservation 
at Crawford Notch which is almost 
entirely surrounded by the lands of the 
National Forest. Lost River is an- 
other curiosity of the Franconia Moun- 
tain region. Here bridges, ladders and 
trails have been built through a series 
of glacial caverns. Among the other 
points of interest are “Lakes of the 
Clouds,” 5,000 feet above the sea, 
Echo and Profile Lakes in Franconia 
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Notch, Tuckerman’s Ravine, Kings 
Ravine, the Castillated Ridge and the 
Giant Stairs. 

Access to many of these points has 
been materially facilitated through the 
building of trails by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and the Forest Ser- 
vice. Many of these trails are freely 
marked so that it is practically im- 
possible for even the tenderfoot to be- 
come confused. The Appalachian 
Mountain Club has also constructed a 
number of shelters on their trail which 
hikers and mountain climbers will find 
very useful. Stone huts where food 
and shelter may be had are located on 
the Mt. Madison, Lakes of the Clouds 
and Carter Notch. 

The camping facilities for both 
motorists and hikers are excellent. 
The “Copp Spring Camp Ground” is 
located on Glen Road and six miles 
from Gorham, N. H. Here will be 
found a large stone fireplace and an 
abundance of the clear, cold spring 
water of “Copp Spring.” Other camp- 
ing sites are located at the head of 
Swift River Valley, the ‘“Brickett 
Place” and at North Chatham, at Gale 
River and the U. S. Ranger station at 
the head of Wild River. Besides these, 
there are numerous other camping 
places more easily accessible to hikers. 
Permanent camp and cottage sites are 
not available except in unusual cases. 
This policy has been adopted both be- 
cause such sites can be procured out- 
side and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Forest and because it was deemed 
best to make no restrictions which 
would in any way interfere with the 
public enjoying the full benefits to be 
derived from this magnificent heritage. 

White Mountain National Forest 
also offers splendid sport for the 
angler. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
LETTERS 


(Continued from page 157) 


SOME REMINISCENCES IN 
THE EARLY DAYS IN 
MANITOBA 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


DURING the early 80’s, the bulk of 

the emigration from the eastern 
provinces took place to this province; 
this was carried on later to the then 
newer provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


The game at that time was plenti- 
ful, and our new settlers were so much 
engrossed in their surroundings as to 
keep them from the pleasures and en- 
jovment of the game, the consequence 
being that for the first few years, the 
game was undisturbed to a great ex- 
tent, giving to those who loved the 
sport a free hand. It was in 1884, 
about the second week of November, 
and in those days we were in the habit 
of putting up our game for the winter 
as late as possible, just at freezing 
time, when the birds would be leaving 
for the south. It would then be in 
good condition for winter use. The 
incident I am about to narrate took 
place on a quest for prairie chickens. 


My friend, myself and setter dog 
set out from the town of Minnedosa, 
and drove about 15 miles south to a 
district near the U. S. boundary where 
we knew they could be had. It was 
open prairie country and the birds 
were abundant. This day we were 
quite as successful as we expected. 


My setter, a laverick, was busy 
quartering a few yards in _ front 
through the low scrub, when he sud- 
denly came to a point, which proved 
to be a covey of about half a dozen 
birds. While walking up to the dog, 
I noticed a large common hawk sailing 
some thirty yards high over where the 
dog was pointing. Upon approaching 
the dog, a single bird got up. I fired 
and the crumpled bird had scarcely 
touched the ground when Mr. Hawk 
flashed like a streak of lightning by 
me, and jumping upon the chicken, 
commenced slowly to arise, and depart 
with the bird hanging from its talons, 
without ever saying thanks. This was 
too much familiarity to say the least, 
and when the old 10 bore Piper spoke, 
the valiant hawk and chicken came 
down with a rush together. Later, 
about mid-afternoon, when we were 
preparing to return home, we were 
greeted by an amazing sight. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of chickens were 
traveling some thirty or forty yards 
high, going north from the plains be- 
low. As far as the eye could see, 
east and west, the air seemed full of 
the birds, which might have extended 
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Retail price—includ 
16.25 —Stevens 
der”’—An ac- 


curate .22 caliber repeat- 3 


er, smooth working trom- 
bone action. You can tell 
at a glance just how many 
cartridges you have left. 


ed Re 
CT LA ey 
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ail price—including tax 
30.00.— No. 330. 410 
Gauge — double barreled 
hammerless shotgun—both 
barrels tapered full choke 
for hard-hitting patterns— 
case hard 


lened—beautifully 


polished from selected 
black walnut stock, pistol 


grip. 


60 years of achievement— 


now the largest 


makers of shotguns 


in the world 


Because a Stevens 
shoots straighter— 
lasts longer— 
costs less 


Many a home in this country has a 
Stevens that has been doing good hard 
work for two generations and is still 
going strong. 


No secret to it—they’re simply built 
to shoot straight and to last. 


Just take the latest Stevens shotgun 
—the hard hitting .410 gauge Model 
330. A real .410 from butt-plate to 
muzzle—barrels of high pressure com- 
pressed steel bored by the Stevens slow 
process that makes them accurate and 
keeps them accurate. And you can 
buy this gun for $30.00. 


And if you’re thinking of rifles— 


There is the old Favorite—in .22, .25, 
and .32 calibers—for only $9.75—a 


real favorite both in quality and price. 

Or the Visible Loader—an accurate 
.22 caliber repeater. You know when 
it’s loaded and you know when it’s 
empty—one of the smoothest working 
trombones you ever saw—and the 
price—mind you—only $16.25. You 
can’t beat that. 

Whenever you buy a Stevens shot- 
gun or rifle, you will find the same 
accuracy and strength—at the same 
good prices. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write today 
for interesting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 218, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
O-wned and Operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


Stevens | 


60th year — largest manufac- 
turer of shotguns in the world 
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Jamison Barbless Flies 
WIN BIG PRIZES 


Pat. Pend. 


Edw. G. Taylor’s three wonderful Brook 
Trout, weighing 7 Ibs., 634 Ibs. and 614 
Ibs. each, caught in the rushing torrents 
of the famous Nipigon River on Jami- 
son Barbless Hook Flies won three 
out of the six prizes in the big Field 
& Stream contest. 


% § 
Mn nila 5 (ae 


THEY HOLD THE BIG ONES 

DON’T INJURE LITTLE ONES 
The smooth tapering needle point of 
the Jamison Barbless Hook gives a 
much quicker and deeper penetration 
than is possible with any barbed hook. 
They instantly go all the way in and 
stay in, because the pressure of the 
hump against the flesh holds them there. 
For this reason you catch as many and 
often more fish with our barbless than 
you would with a barbed hook, and at 
the same time you greatly benefit your 
own fishing by saving all of the many 
small fish that would be killed by barbs 
or handling, as they can be shaken off 
unhandled and uninjured, to live and 
propagate, 


NO EXTRA SKILL REQUIRED 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Send forinteresting letters from such nationally 
known authorities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, 
author of the “Book of the Black Bass,” Will 
H. Dilg, Pres. Izaak Walton League, Fred N. 
Peet, + Sheridan R. Jones, Fishing Editor, 
Outers’-Recreation, O Smith, Fishing 
Editor of Outdoor Life, Robert Page Lincoln, 
Fishing Editor Rod & Gun, “Wisconsin Cal” 
Johnson, Fishing Editor Milwaukee Journal, 
“Ozark Ripley”, Frank Stick and others. 
Also List of Trout and Bass Flies 
and Hooks for Fly Tying. 


The W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. S, 737 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Two 
Prize 
Winners 
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and 23% inches in girth. 


miles beyond our range of vision. 
However, the explanation lay in the 
fact the birds were traveling north, 
to a range of hills called Riding Moun- 
tains, for shelter and food, as the fol- 


lowing winter proved exceedingly 
severe. 
At the invitation of my friend 


Stewart, who had his homestead a few 
miles south from Griswold, and was 
himself a keen sportsman, I spent a 
week in late October among the ducks. 
A short distance from his house one 
could, in a day’s shooting, load him- 
self with all he could carry, mostly 
mallards, pintails, broadbills, and a 
few gadwalls. My setter dog I had 
trained to retrieve, did not want to 
expose him any longer in the freezing 
water, and so I prepared to return 
home the following day. The ducks 
from the north had come down and I 
knew they would leave soon. About 
four in the afternoon as I prepared to 
‘leave the body of water I had been 
shooting over, there suddenly appeared 
to the south a large flock of Sandbill 
Cranes. There were about 200 of the 
birds. They veered around where I 
was standing and commenced to fly in 
a circle, gradually mounting higher in 
each round, until they seemed about 
the size of blue wing teal, when they 
pointed south and said good-by to Mani- 
toba. Shortly afterwards, a swarm 
of ducks arose, performing the same 
maneuver exactly, then heading south 
on their journey of thousands of miles. 
To have looked upon the sight of 
chickens migrating north and _ the 
usual movement of the ducks south, is 
somewhat of an unique experience. 
Mr. S. CoTTINGHAM, 
Winnepeg, Canada. 


MORE ABOUT LARGE 
BROWN TROU 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N the April, 1928, issue of FOREST 

AND STREAM, mention was made of 
the fact that the largest brown trout 
captured in American water by rod 
and reel weighed 10 pounds and was 27 
inches in length and 16% inches ia 
girth. In FOREST AND STREAM of last 
December, a letter was published call- 
ing attention to the fact that a brown 
trout weighing 14%4 pounds was taken 
in 1903 on the property of the Bloom- 
ing Grove Hunting and Fishing Club. 

Just recently a still more remark- 
able record has been brought to my 
attention—that of a brown trout 


weighing 19 poynds and 14 ounces. 


This fish measured 34 inches in length 
It was taken 


in the Esopus River on rod and reel 


by Mr. George F. Taylor of Albany, 
N. Y., on last August 29th, on live bait. 


This fish was mounted and is now 
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on exhibtion in Kingston at Carman’s 
Winchester Store on Front Street. 


Such instances only go toward show- 
ing what possibilities the large reser- 
voirs of a watershed system like that 
of New York State afford in giving 
fish an opportunity to develop to 
enormous proportions. The abundance 
of food supply, the extent of deep 
water with the comparative freedom 
afforded, the excellence of conditions 
necessary for breeding purposes and 
the difficulties and restrictions offered 
in catching fish in the large reservoirs 
are the determining factors in causing 
fish to attain such astounding pro- 
portions. 

In this connection, it might be noted 
that the brown trout introduced in 
New Zealand waters afforded a speci- 
men weighing 28% pounds. This fish 
was exhibited in the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis in 1904. If these waters are 
capable of producing. fish of this 
weight, it is by no means unreasonable 
to suppose that some of our larger 
lakes and reservoirs hold specimens 
even larger than the one caught by Mr. 
Taylor. Such possibilities afford a 
large measure of the charm associated 
with angling. 

“ASHOKAN.” 


MORE ABOUT THE PAS- 
SENGER PIGEON 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE read many copies of your 

valued magazine and in the Decem- 
ber, 1923, number saw an article about 
the passenger pigeon which I read 
with much interest as I am one of the 
old time sportsmen and remember well 
the last great flight I ever saw which 
lasted three days, passing over Lake 
County, Indiana; but like others who 
have written of this, can not give the 
exact date. The flight was from 


northeast toward the southwest. There 


were literally millions of them. They 
were gleaning the woods and fields, 
and flying at all heights, as high as 
one could see. The sky was darkened 
many times as if an eclipse were on. 
I saw only a few small flocks after- 
ward in the fall of the year until I 
left the state in the spring of 1880. 

This was between 1870 and 1878. 
So far as I know, there were no roosts 
near us, but I have often heard my 
father speak of a large roost in Rich- 
land County, Ohio, which was previous 
to 1851. Before this roost was aban- 
doned, almost all the limbs were 
broken off by their weight. So far 
as I know, none of the birds were 
shipped because of the shortness of 
the flight, but everybody was eating 
pigeons. Many were killed with clubs 
and stones, for while feeding they were 
constantly rolling like a huge wave 
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from rear to front, and one could walk 
right up near them. Muzzle loading 
shot guns were all we had in those 
days, and I hate to think what would 
have been doing if we were equipped 
with modern pump guns. They are 
gone and who knows where they went? 


ELI CHAPMAN, Liberal, Kansas. 


JUST CARPING 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N your December issue I note a letter 

on that slow moving and cautious 
bottom feeder, the carp. This bony 
old fin has a lot of fun poked at him, 
but he is as game as any of them. For 
real sport take your fly rod and a 
fine line with a six foot gut snelling, 
a No. 4 Sproat on the end and a No. 
10 about 1% feet up. This camouflage 
is necessary as the old dutchman 
doesn’t want any string tied to bait; 
he’s just as suspicious as any bass or 
trout that ever broke water. Through 
the summer months the elusive carp 
likes a vegetable diet and can be 
caught on diced potatoes or green corn 
strung on the hooks, dough balls or 
wheat chewed to a paste. 

Chicken liver is a good bait as one 
can prepare it for future use. If going 
fishing a day after getting some liver, 
just toughen’ it with a spoonful of 
sugar and let it harden for a day, this 
will prove a very interesting bait. The 
liver can also be kept for other trips. 
Place it in a jar and sprinkle well with 
powdered alum, but roll in sugar a 
day before you care to use it. Be sure 
that you cover the hook well, leaving 
no sign of steel. The elusive old carp 
will take this bait with a gulp and 
start off with a jerk that will save you 
the trouble of setting the hook, the 
surprised and frightened fish will give 
you as good a sport as can be had on 
a light rod. 

O. CHIP. WEHMUELLER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW B. S. A. DISTRIBUTOR 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
PLEASE note that in future, Jonas 
B. Oglaend, Inc., 15 Moore Street, 
New York, will act as U. S. Distributor 
for B. S. A. Shotguns, Match Rifles, 
Air Rifles, Cleaning Material, Parker 
Accessories, Motorcycles, Bicycles, etc., 
instead of the Production Equipment 
Company, Inc., 91 John Street, New 
York, as heretofore. 

Mr. Lawrence J. Corsa, for many 
years associated with the Sales Divi- 
sion of the Production Equipment Com- 
pany, and nationally known as an ex- 
pert marksman, is now connected with 
Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., and in charge 
of the Gun Department. 

BIRCH-FIELD & COMPANY, INC., 
New York City. 
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A Ga HE skillful caster 
YY 4 
ay never singles out the 
fly he likes, but that 
which suits the Trout’’, so 
runs a familiar saying. 
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But after the skillful caster 
lands the Trout he likes, you 
can rest assured it will sizzle 
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with a aring, Line-Drying, 
Quick-Detachable Reel. 10s 


That Plucky, Game, Fightin’ Bass 
gives you the “thrill of a life-time” 
when landed with “‘Stubby”’ 


Easy to Carry. Fits the Pocket, 
Tackle Box or Traveling Bag. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Send for Broadside _ showing 
Big Fish caught on “‘Stubby’ 


The American Display Company 


Dayton, Ohio. U.S.A. 


-THE NEW y 1924 MODEL 


STUBBY ROD ano — 


A Complete Picking Outfit 


A flash—a s] ial 
and you’ve got him 


A SWIRL—a sudden vicious jerk—and 
you've hooked a big one. 

Quickly and easily your 
the stern swings the “Old 
meet your fish. 

“Old Town Canoes” 
light, yet exceptionally aon 
are low in price too, $64 up. 
dealer or factory. 

The new 1924 catalog is beauti- 
fully illustrated. It shows all 
models in ees colors. Write 
jor your free copy to-day. 
QLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
498 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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Small Bore High Power Rifles 


By BYRON E. COTTRELL 


HAVE just read in the October 

number of FOREST AND STREAM an 
unsigned letter entitled “Big-Game 
| Rifles,” to which I cannot refrain from 
making a reply. What the writer has 
to say in regard to the big-bore rifle is 
true, but what he says about the mod- 
ern small-bore, high-velocity rifle shows 
that he has had no experience at all 
with them, for what he says is far 
from the actual facts. 

The great trouble with a lot of our 
“knockers” is they know only one side 
of the question. They write the other 
side from ideas and imaginations of 
their own. If they would just tell the 
side they know and quit they would 
cease to be “knockers.” 

As for the all-around gun, I don’t 
know of any arms company: trying to 
make one, but almost any of our 
| high-power rifles of .30 caliber or less 
jean be adapted to all kinds of rifle 
| shooting, if the shooter wishes to take 
| the trouble necessary to work out the 
correct loads. 

I own but one gun, a Savage bolt 
action 250/3000. I use it for all kinds 
of hunting, and on the trap lines. It 
is as fine a squirrel rifle as I ever 
used. It will make a four-inch hole 
in a woodchuck, or nearly shoot the 
shoulder off a deer, or with my light- 
est load I can shoot a squirrel or a 
weasel and the holes in the stretched 
skin will be less than one-quarter -inch 
in diameter. It has the finest accuracy 
with all the loads I use in it. For me 
it is an all-around rifle—for some one 
else it might not be. 

I will have to call the author of “Big- 


._|Game Rifles” HE for lack of a better 


name. HE says the big bullet will 
make a big hole, which is true, and 
then he says, “If, on the other hand, 
the bullet had been small, no matter 
how fast it might be traveling, it would 
not make a large hole. True, the bullet 
itself might travel farther into the 
flesh, but—” 

Ye Gods and little fishes! Then the 
87 grain bullet of the Neidner Spring- 
field with a velocity of 3,300 feet per 
second must make a smell hole! How 
do you do it! The last fcex I shot with 
an 87 grain bullet at only 3,000 f. s. 
was docked $2.00 because of the BIG 
hole in the skin. I believe that any 
authority on rifles will say that any 


ft ull ulentify you 


form of expanding bullet, even as 
small as a .22 caliber going at a veloc. 
ity of over 2,000 f. s., will make a 
larger hole in flesh than a .45 or .50 
caliber bullet at a velocity of 1,200 or 
1,400 f. s., or even an ounce ball from 
a 12-gauge shotgun, but the high speed 
bullet will not go as deep as the heavier 
bullets. Our friend has things slightly 
turned around! 

Even a full metal patched 250/3000 
or .30’06 bullet will often make a very 
large hole in small or medium sized 
game at fairly close range, at, say, 
50 to 100 yards, or even 150 yards, 


About the largest hole I ever saw put 


through a woodchuck was done with 
a .300 Savage, shooting a full patched 
bullet. The reason for this is quite 
generally believed to be caused by the 
bullet displacing the flesh so quickly 
that it gives enough velocity to drive it 
into and through the adjacent flesh, 
thus making the large hole. 

If I wanted to make the largest 
possible hole in an animal, regardless 
of penetration, I would use the highest 
velocity cartridge I could get (.30'06 
with 110 grain bullet at 3,500 f. s. 
velocity for instance). 

In a recent account of his hunts, 
Major Townsend Whelen tells of shoot- 
ing a large bull caribou just back of 
the shoulders with a .30 caliber 180 
grain bullet at about 2,775 feet per 
second velocity. Where this _ bullet 
came out it made a hole 3 inches in 
diameter through the hide, and after 
skinning the hide back, the hole in the 
chest was large enough to put one’s 
head into! And no one ever heard of 
Maj. Whelen being accused of exagger- 
ating. Whatever he says is authentic. 
No big bore low velocity rifle would 
make a hole like that! 

One often reads where both the big 
bore and the small bore high velocity 
bullets fail to stop its game, and I am 
sorry to say I am afraid we always 
will, but it isn’t the fault of the rifle 
—not always. 

One could hardly help but agree with 
the saying, “Don’t send a boy to do 
a man’s work,” but who would class 
such rifles as the .25 Neidner Spring- 
field, the modern 7 mm, the .300 Sav- 
age and the .30’06 as boys, and then 
class the 45-90, 50-110, ete., as men? 

The old 45-70, 45-90, and 50-110 Win- 
chesters, Model 1886, were, and always 
will be, great killers, but they are use- 
ful only for short and medium ranges. 
No one ever heard me making fun of a 
fellow because he carried one of these 
rifles. What I don’t like is to hear either 
the big bore or hte small bore high- 
velocity rifles “raked over the coals” by 
a man who doesn’t know them. 
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ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 


(Continued from page 188) 


hope she’s safe. Mother’s awful nice, 
jsn’t she? But I love you, too. . . just 
exactly the same. Good night.” 

Whatever that night held, of bleak 
loneliness, of weird sounds, of the con- 
sciousness of unseen beings, of mystery 
and whispering enchantment, Sonny- 
boy's “fear” had vanished with his 
prayers for his mother, and never again 
was I even to suspect that it was in 
him, a part of him. The woods and the 
sky and the holiness of life under stars 
had won him as an invincible champion. 
He was a real sportsman—the kind we 
are surely to know in this generation 
which is upon us. 


OW many fathers know that there 

is a new régime of Youth? How 
many men appreciate that we are on 
the eve of a great awaken‘ng to the 
glories and the purging influences of 
outdoor life? It is a reassuring thing 
to anticipate. 

We were up at daybreak, refreshed, 
keen for. our return hike. 

Sonnyboy was for cooking the break- 
fast, just to show that he could do it 
professionally. Long before I ever 
stirred from my pup tent, he had been 
a half mile down the hammock’s shore, 
with rifle and fishline, in hopeful com- 
bination. He caught no fish — which 
was not to be wondered at, although, 
in the deeper places, there were sizable 
fellows; but he did bag some small 
birds—a lone curlew and three quail! 
The latter he spitted and insisted upon 
serving exclusively to me. 


“And I want to see if I can lead the | 


way back,” he pleaded, when we were 
ready to retrace our steps, “right 
through the hammock. I want to try 
it without a compass or anything... 
may I go on ahead?” 

I yielded, readily enough, even to the 
extent of holding back, and allowing 
him something of a start. 

Soon I heard his cheerful voice call- 
ing to me, and away I scurried in lum- 
bering pursuit. 

The air had freshened. An inordi- 
nately gusty wind came out of the West, 
making the myritles and bays whip their 
tiny leaves, and sifting the dry and 
sere ones down in a rain about my 
head. It caught up the incence of the 
blossoms of the wild orange, and per- 
fumed all the open glade with a drug- 
ging incense! 


UT Sonnyboy’s call had not been 
merely to summon me to the wis- 

dom of his trail. He had found a tur- 
tle’s nest in a thicket, some quarter of 
a mile from the Indian village, and the 
allurements of it caught his fancy. For 
there were two kinds of eggs—and the 
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Remington— 
One Year Old and 
Filling a Big Need 
MODERN REPEATING RIFLE 


Calibers .25-20 and .32 Win., Mar. and Rem. 


(Not interchangeable) 


UST one year ago Remington brought out 

Model 25, the first hammerless solid- 
breech rifle in these calibers. 

It is a Remington, through and through. 

Today, the dealer can tell you how it is filling 
the sportsmen’s need for a general purpose rifle 
for such game as raccoon, fox, bobcat, skunk and 
woodchuck. 

Men like the feel and the shooting quality of 
this beautiful arm. It is symmetrical and beau- 
tifully balanced. 

Note the details, one by one. 

Fore-end slide action type; .25-20 or .32 Win., 
Mar. and Rem. (not interchangeable); 24-inch 
round barrel; magazine capacity 10 cartridges; 
steel rifle-metal butt plate; open sporting. sights; 
adjustable for elevation; weight 514 pounds. 

Dependability—that’s what a man wants in a 
rifle. He gets it from Remington—and what’s 
more, he knows it! 

See this rifle at your dealer’s. Or write for 
Model 25 folder. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remingion, 


‘THE AUTHORITY iw FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 
Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 
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‘Tackle Science 
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the right bait for 
the right time. 


James Heddon’s Sons 
903 West Street Dowagiac, Michigan 
Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Exclusive Canadian Representatives 
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brush nest was overflowing with them 
—large and small. 

“What is it?” he demanded, when I 
came up with him. 

The answer was easy. On a former 
trip into the ’Glades I had met up with 
this same grand hoax. 

An alligator, contrary to the usual 
custom, for, as a rule, they build po- 
rous mounds out on the ’glade floor, 
when they can find a likely place, free 
from enveloping water, had made its 
nest under a cypress clump and depos- 
ited her numerous eggs. The depos- 
itory was a complex mixture of earth 
and twigs and branches. But Mrs. 
’gater does not always remain to hatch 
out her young: she trusts the sun and 
the humidity to do that. And a lazy 
turtle had selected the same easy place 


|to start a household. 


We lingered here for fully a half 
hour—and then— 

Then developed the danger signal! 

Sonnyboy, who was standing, first 
sensed it. As straight as an Indian, 
he sniffed the air. 

“Smoke!” he cried aloud, “and... 
listen!” 

I not only caught the whiff of pun- 
gent, aromatic vapor, but heard the 
sound! It was a crackling, hissing, 
purring monotone, as if bees were 
swarming a long ways off. The smell 
of smoke was pronounced. 

There was but one thing for me to 
think! It came to me at the vey first 
whiff. I felt something at my throat 
and at my conscience, simultaneously! 
The Indian village camp fire! In my 
hurry to get away, I had ignored the 
very things which I had lectured to 
Sonnyboy—“always put out a camp 
fire. Always be sure the last spark is 
gone. Dig up fresh earth and pour 
it over the coals... never, never 
break camp until you make certain of 
this. That was what Old Chip had 
told Sonnyboy in the Pennsylvania hills, 


‘when we had visual evidence of what 
|can happen. 


That was what I had 
lectured in my own pompous manner! 
And now I was the guilty one! 


HERE could be no other answer. 
The freshening wind, sweeping 

down into open glade, had caught up 
some vagrant sparks and carried them 
along, to leaves and twigs and brush, 
burned into tinder by the sun. The 
northern portion of the hammock had 
obviously felt the effects of a great 
dried area. The place would inevitably 
become a seething, roaring mass of 
flames, under the baneful influence of 
that driving wind! 

And it was up to me! 

“Fire... isn’t it!” gasped Sonny- 
boy. 

Through the myrtles came spurty 
little paffs af yellowish smoke. Over 
the tree ps, bifds Were flying rapidly, 
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their shrill calls echoing the sudden 
tragedy. Several moving objects flashed 
past us in the ferns—and were gone! 

“Quick!” I shouted, “yes—yes—yes, 
it’s fire! And we can’t stay here! We 
must get into the open as fast as we 
can.” 

I was entirely conscious of the fact 
that, given any headway at all, it was 
merely a question of minutes before the 
full force of the hammock fire would 
be at our heels—and it could travel 
faster than man, at his best! 

But I was also aware that it would 
avail us nothing to bear to our right 
and out into the open ’Glades, at this 
point. Here, everywhere there was 
water to the depth of from a foot to 
five. Nor would wading avail. The 
bottom was unadulterated muck, which 
would suck a man down to his death 
at the first foot-fall. The sloughs were 
even worse and there was an impass- 
able barrier of vigorous saw grass. We 
had ourselves witnessed proof of the 
fact that the alligators here were not 
only plentiful but monsters in size. 

Our only salvation, therefore, was to 
keep desperately plunging ahead, East- 
ward, or bear to the left, in the hope 
that we might come out on a more 
propitious side of the hammock, which 
at that point must have been almost a 
mile in width. Not for a moment did 
I underestimate the peril of the situa- 
tion. 


[7 WAS out of the question to make 
great headway through the jungle; 
true, at times we would come out into 
open areas, where the hammock floor 
was comparatively clear of entangling 
growth, and where only dead, gray 
bodies of prostrate trees flashed in our 
path, spectrally fascinating in that haze 
of morning light filtered down through 
close-meshed bays, but, for the most 
part, the going was extremely difficult, 
what with the immense patches of giant 
ferns, the hindering masses of scrub 
oak, tough as leather, moss of a pecu- 
liarly foot-snaring variety, and nasty 
communities of gall berries and young 
myrtles. A dozen times I tripped and 
fell. Sonnyboy was less clumsy, but 
more than once he plunged headfore- 
most into the green pitfalls. at his feet, 
to the jangling chorus of tin drinking 
cups, coffee pot and frying pan. 

This boy of mine was not afraid. It 
was the one great thing which sus- 
tained me. When his face turned back, 
he was trying to smile—always. Fear? 
The mystery of night may have tem- 
porarily awed him, when such things 
were anticipated, but he had certainly 
“come through clean.” 


HOSE hammock miles were inter- 
minable! Coming upon a sort of 
knoll, built artificially higher than the 
grotnd about, by accumulation of 
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8 flashed washed-in timber, muck, moss and dis- 


gone! integrated oaks, which had taken sick 
es—yes, and died of a disease peculiar to them, 
sre! We we saw the majesty, the thundering 
t as we power of fire. The vegetation was evi- 
dently more susceptible to it than its 
appearance suggested. And, after all, 
the northern area had been drawn al- 
most dry by the canal. Not alone sin- 
gle bay trees, and heady cypresses, but 
compact forests of them flared up, as 
if deluged with oil and touched off with 
a match. It was spontaneous combus- 
tion of a particularly spectacular kind, 
vivid, hideous, irresistible. And the 
smoke hung above all of the hammock 
which came within our range, black, 
sinister. Great black masses of it, in- 
terspersed with smoldering dots, and 
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d and Some instinct appeared to guide Son- 
, but nyboy. Once I lost him, only to hear 
ifore- his cheerie-o call through the haze: 
feet, “Dad—Dad—this way. It’s the beach!” 
nking 
HERE had been no opportunity to 
i. It locate the occasionally machete- 
oul blazed trail we had taken on entering 
back, the hammock. The good fortune which E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Feast at least brought us into the open au- Sporting Powder Divisi 
tomaticall d. li I aa, porting Powder Division 
tem- ally saved: our lives. can be Wilmi ag 
lieve nothing short of this. Th te GREE 
hings g short of this. ere was 
ainly a white, compact beach, through the 
sand of which projected gnarled snags 
of marl and limestone, and while it was 
tail no more than eight feet across, before 
4 it met black, pasty, impassable muck, 
» the it formed a natural runway along which 





of the two of us raced at a satisfactory 
clip. Moreover, by some freak of air 
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been shooting BAKER Guns 
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in writing to 


currents, the wall of jungle created a 
smoke-proof tunnel, gratifying to lungs 
now sore from punishment. As long 
as we kept well in to the bushes and 
myrtles, we were free from that black 
and choking deluge. And the smoke 
was doing strange things; once, a snarl 
of it was caught up and projected east- 
ward, on a peculiarly straight line, as 
if a railroad train had just passed at 
full speed across the sloughs, leaving 
its coal smudge against the sky. 

At no time could we have gone out 
upon the prairies, for the black muck 
was as treacherous as quick-sand! 
And, conscious of something gone 
amiss, some convulsion of the elements, 
every living thing shared our terror 
with us. 

If Tommy Tiger had seen the coiled 
death in the one clump of soggy saw- 
grass, he would have cried, with fear in 
his breast: “Chit-ta-mic-co! ... Chit- 
ko-la-lago-chee!”—Chief of all the 
snakes ... rattle snake. Frantic 
flocks of gulls dived in and out of the 
smoke banks, as if lost; a dozen limkin 
roared past, seeking the same shelter 
in the angle of the jungle foliage, their 
wings all but touching us! Owls, and 
little and great white herons, the latter 
spotless against the contrasting smoke, 
were to be seen, coasting on the wind, 
| after dizzy flight of miles. What we 
once mistook for fire brands, caught 
|up in the vortex of wind and ashes and 
smudge, proved to be a lone pair ‘of 
red birds, their breasts brighter car- 
mine than fire itself. And there were 
blue herons—big fellows, going in 
headlong confusion into the higher bay 
trees, as if the smoke had blinded them! 


ONG before we had reached the ex- 

tremity of the hammock, at a point 
we intuitively recognized as somewhere 
|near our original machete-hewn entry, 
I was so winded that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I went another step. 
This was more strenuous exercise than 
it had been my custom to encounter, 
even on the most arduous hunting or 
duck-shooting trips. Sonnyboy was 
compelled to slow down in order to keep 
me company... he did more than 
that .. . he took my arm and helped 
me, and I did not discourage his bit of 
galantry. 





But while we were comparatively safe 


from the hammock fire proper, we could 
not ease up in our prairie flight to the 
canal. The saw-grass area might eas- 
ily take fire, and the going out here 
was every bit as dangerous, as slow, 
as much delayed by circuitous detours, 
as had been the darkened trail of the 
hammock. And we must ever keep a 
watchful eye one the muck and the 
sloughs. 

We made it—how and under what 
complete circumstance, I would be the 
last to remember. To Sonnyboy it was 
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the one culminative adventure of our 
period of comradeship, and in the years 
to come, he will hold, sharply defined, 
every detail of that soggy, lumbering, 
sticky, foot-sore dash across the open 
’Glade areas, along the marl beaches 
of smaller hammocks, through restful 
myrtle clumps, and into the stifling 
open once more, always pursued by a 
storm of smoke and the menacing glow 
of a rim of fire! 


T no time did we see the sun; it 

was obliterated by the smudge pall. 
It was as if we were staggering on and 
on across a deserted planate, a dead 
world, finally consumed by its own in- 
ternal conflagration. I do not think 
it possible to properly describe the sen- 
sation which devoured us, as we ran, 
two tiny specs of humanity, under the 
dull, depressing shadow of the shut-off 
sky, on that vast prairie wasteland. 
Our leggings, canvas and leather, were 
all but slashed from place; our hands 
were bleeding from the innumerable 
clean cuts of the saw-grass, and we 
were splotchy black muck, from our 
heels to our heads. 

And, finally, the skeleton form of the 
giant dipper-dredge, the squat dyna- 
mite sheds, the clumsy tractor, with a 
shack built on its broad shoulders, and 
the cool ribbon of Tamiami, its one ex- 
tremity lost in a severed hammock, its 
other disappearing to the horizon, Mi- 
amiward bound! 

“Black Bass Joe” was the first to 
greet us, by one of those odd grotesque- 
ries of Chance. He was atop the trac- 
tor shack, mending the roof, when his 
restless eyes, watching the fire on the 
prairies, in any event, suddenly con- 
centrated on the two foot-heavy figures 
approaching. 

“My God!” we heard him cry, “my 
God!” 

They virtually stopped work at the 
dredge, in their desire to minister to 
our needs, for we were as near “all in” 
as any two adventurers would ever care 
to be. And the magnitude of the ex- 
perience was not decreased by the broad 
gauge view we could now obtain of the 
’Glade fire. For miles, in every direc- 
tion, the smoke hung in a sickening pall. 
The wind, veering, sped it southward 
and off the canal. Those rough and 
ready dredge workers assisted in the 
cleaning-up process, put salve on our 
cut fingers, and plied us with food and 
very black coffee. It was half-past 
three o’clock! 

“We saw it when it got its dern 
start,” commented “Black Bass Joe,” 
“just a little spurt of smoke at first an’ 
then—swish! Everythin’ went black. 
Happens every so often.” He edged 
over to me and looked me full in the 
eyes. “You fellers build a camp fire 
out there on th’ hammock?” he asked 
significantly. 
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as a salad, that we tried our hand at 
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THE CROSS ROD 


Built by Casters 
for Casters 


The builders of this rod are 
the largest purchasers of cane 
in this country, the finest being 
reserved for rod-making. . 


The Cross rod is built by 
hand, the most skillful crafts- 
men. being employed in this 
work. Each rod is tested by an 
expert for action, balance and 
actual casting qualities. 


_ The Cross rod presents to the 
angler the maximum backbone 
and power for length and 
weight. This combined with an 
amenability to the touch makes 
them particularly adapted to 
dry fly use. 


The discrimination exercised 
in the selection of materials and 
the skilled craftsmanship em- 
ployed in the construction of 
the Cross rod endow them with 
an individuality far removed 
from the quantity production 
class. 


Write for book on rod 


and 


rod making. 


Cross Rod & Tackle Co. 


LYNN 23 MASS. 





Send for Sportmen’s Book Catalog. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
227 West 57th St., ___ 227 West 57th St. New York York 
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a Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on Loop- 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; 
Dry 


Soe 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c¢ per dozen. 
Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; Size 8, 80c per 
dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 
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this, one fine morning. As I knew 
nothing of the sport, we went out with 
some professionals at it. Once upon a 
time, stone-crabbers depended upon 
“crab-hooks,” which was no more than 
a short rod, with two prongs fastened 
at its extremity. The method is now 
almost obsolete. Your business-like 
fisherman of to-day employs a contriv- 
ance which is not unlike the lobster 
pots of New England—and every bit 
as efficient. It is by no means unusual 
for the crews to use from fifty to one 
hundred of these traps, and as one trap 
may easily land a dozen crabs in a day, 
the difficulties and discomforts of the 
job are more than matched by financial 
returns. We knew one crabber who 
caught ninety dozen in a day!-. The 
stone crab, incidentally, is more of a 
deepwater denizen, than of the shal- 
lows. 


ANION UT 


An ideas of the seriousness of fires 
in the Everglades may be gained from 
the statement of a deputy fire warden 
that over thirty sections of land, ex- 
tending from the Miami Canal at Hia- 
leah to the Broward county line have 
been burned over. The fire burns the 
peatlike soil down to the rock or to the 
water level and renders it absolutely 
worthless. The warden says the fire 
has been raging since October 20, and 
he estimates that the damage it has 
done has amounted to $10,000 a day.— 
Tampa Times. 


BLU 


ND so our Adventures in Comrade- 

ship reached at least a temporary 
conclusion. In a snug Pullman we were 
headed homeward, as brown almost as 
Tommy Tiger himself, and quite as ac- 
climated to a life which we often wished 
might have gone on and on, forever. 


GS ONNYBOY is in the observation car, 

telling some of his exploits to an 
interested audience: I am reading two 
letters which, crumpled from much 
handling and numerous perusals, were 


| waiting for me at Miami, General De- 


livery, that night we returned from the 
’Glades. 

I ask your indulgence, as you look 
over my shoulder and re-read them 
with me. They form an essential doc- 
umentary detail of this story; they are, 
in fact, its summing up, its conclu- 
sion, its vindication, its promise that a 
Great Experiment bore fruit. 

The first letter is from Mother, and 
reads: 

“The final arrangements have 
been made for Sonny to go at once 
to his college on your return. I 
do not aniticipate any hardships 
for him because of the mid-term 
idea. 

“I have his trunk all ready for 
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him—the new kind he wanted so 
badly, and it was with tremendous 
pride—and not a few tears, I con- 
fess—I arranged his clothing . 
all such terribly grown-up togs, you 
know. 

“Bring him back safely to my 
arms and my love. I sometimes 
wonder how I could look-on, com- 
placently, when I knew he was 
handling firearms, and seeking dan- 
gerous places for the sport which 
the two of you adore. 

“T will not touch upon our little 
compact. Here is one of his let- 
ters—written to me in a spirit of 
strict confidence, but which I feel 
you have a divine right to see. 
(Never let him know that I sent it 
to you.) It is filled with those 
intensely personal intimacies of 
speech which a boy is willing to 
voice only to his Mother—no one 
else... ever! 

“This letter is your reward. You 
have earned it, bravely and deserv- 
edly. He has said all that I would 
say, so much better than ever I 
could, in my most sentimental 
mood.” 


And this is Sonnyboy’s note, just as 
he wrote it hastily on a fragment of 
discolored paper, torn from a bag. It 
was evidently composed during one of 
our trips: 

“Dearest Mother: 

“T want you to know that I think 
Father is the most wonderful man 
in the world. We’ve been out every 
day, rain or shine, on some sort of 
‘cruise or fishing jaunt. 

“T used to think—I don’t know 
why, that Father didn’t want to 
bother with me . . . didn’t love me, 
perhaps. I seemed to annoy him— 
always asking so many questions 
and wanting to go out with him 
when he went on his trips. 

“But it was ME, I guess. The 
one reason I’m not so keen on go- 
ing away to College, is because I 
won’t see him so often. I’d rather 
be with my Father than with any- 
body else in the world. Of course, 
that doesn’t mean YOU... 
you’ll always be first. But he’s a 
man... you understand. I feel 
awfully sorry for boys who have 
Fathers that don’t’ understand 
them and don’t pal with them.” 


THE palms and the pines of the Flor- 

ida countryside, as seen through 
the car window, become blurred. There 
—I am sniffling again! Slowly I fold 
the letters and tuck them in my pocket. 
It is done with reverence, with infinite 
respect. They are the last, happy lines 
in the last chapter of a story I might 
never have written, had not the Big 
Outdoors collaborated with me. 

(The End) 
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CAN FISH HEAR? | 


(Continued from page 145) 


[* gravelly rapids the case is differ-| 
ent. It seems that fish must hear | 
everything that goes on in their own) 
element. We can only surmise that 
the rough and tumble of rolling gravel 
and the friction of current forces must 
be a perfect bedlam to them, and in 
the roar of such traffic they do not 


catch the air vibrations so quickly, just | 


as street noises to us may drown a 
scream or a pistol shot. 
it is evident enough you can hardly 
frighten them with any noise at all 
on uneven, loose- bottomed, ripply 
shallows. 


At all events, | 





§° fine and susceptible is a fish’s 
organism that we cannot judge 
them by our own standards. Their 
powers of vision, of hearing, of smell- 
ing, of feeling atmospheric changes, of 
agitation at the approach of an unseen 
enemy, are far beyond our comprehen- 
sion. To what we can prove our com- 
monsense should add infinitely more. 
There is nothing I would not give 
them credit for, except, perhaps, know- 
ing the train I am coming by or under- 
standing the words I am certain they 
hear me utter when I get there. 
There is nothing incredible to those 
who know enough to know they know 
next to nothing. The following I had 
from the captain of a whaler: The 


abnormally excited behaviour of a| 
, whale they were chasing, and several | 


others, puzzled the boat’s crew, he said, 
till an Esquimau, taking an oar and 
putting the end of it to his ear, ges- 
ticulated for silence. In a few minutes | 
he shouted: “A ship!” There was no| 
ship to be sighted, and they thought 
him a little crazy. Presently a long 
line of smoke on the horizon made 
them change their minds. “It is well 
known,” said the captain, “that a 
whale detects the sound of a ship’s 
propeller a long way off, but that was 
an eye-opener for us, both as to the 
Esquimau and the whale.” 

Here is the simplest experiment any 
skeptic may conduct and should con- 
duct for himself. Let him select a 
quiet roach pool or corner of a lake 
three or four feet deep, and make a 
complete and perfect shelter for him- 
self, so that he can look well over the 
water and command a view to the bot- 
tom, and then leave it for a few days 
for the fish to get accustomed to it, 
and meanwhile keep it ground baited. | 
Then let him take up his position and 
attract his fish with a little food. They 
will feed and hover around quite 
naturally, and he will notice that no| 
fin or tail moves, except in a slow and 
slothful sort of way. Now, let him 
set up a more or less loud conversa- 
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IMPROVED MODELS 


The best that skill and experi- 
ence can produce—at real 


money saving prices. 
CANOES—light, strong, 
swift, safe and durable. 


Three models and four lengths to choose from. Some 
all wood, others canvas covered. Finished in any color 
or combination. Also non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


ROWBOATS—easyrow- 
ing, roomy and safe. 
Fine, durable finish. 


Rowboats for every purpose, including rowboats on 
which outboard motors can be used. Best models— 
designed right, sold right and built to last. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS that trim right 
with any load at any 
speed; vibration resisting. 


Built and designed to meet every requirement. Standard 
Model for all around use. Lake Model for rough water. 
Square stern canoe for speed. Special fish boats. 


Light in weights» Propellor does not project below keel. 
May be run h aground or over logs or rocks without 
injury to propellor. Boat may be beached any place. Two 
men can carry it. Engine enclosed in rain proof hatch. 
With engine installed $200 and up. 


CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO., 405 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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Reising Improved .22 Automatic 


An All Round 
Sportsman’s Sidearm 


The Reising .22 automatic doesn’t 

weigh so much as bigger auto- 

matics, yet is a powerful, ac- 

curate and safe weapon, with 
“enough barrel” so that you can hit what 
you aim at—whether game or target. No 
sportsman’s arsenal is complete without 
this crackerjack small-bore. 


THE IDEAL GUN FOR ALL SPORTS- 
MEN ON TRIPS INTO THE WOODS 
12 shots, .22 long rifle, smokeless, lesmok 
or semi-smokeless; 6%,-inch barrel; adjust- 
able sights; perfect balance; weight 31 oz., 
with a man’s size grip. 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Now packed with extra magazine 
Reising pistol cleaner. 


and 


Without tools, it’s in 3 pieces 
in 3 seconds. 


Ask Your Dcaler or Write Direct. 


4 Cents for Booklet, “Is Your Home 
Really Safe.” 


THE REISING MFG. CORP. 
61 Broadway New York 


THE only B youre: Safe infough 


i ¢ ater. For la ears Gots 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 

rk. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on -breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 
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,|ping a cap. 


tion with himself, and he will at once 
set up a different sort of action 
amongst those fins and tails. I do not 
say the roach will be frightened or 
leave the pool, not at once anyway, but 
there will be a distinct agitation ob- 
servable. Not one of them will feed 
or look for food. By their quick, ner- 
vous movements, he will detect that the 
whole school agree that there is some- 
thing up, something to be aware of, 
and in a few moments he will probably 
not see a fish. 


ONE may confidently assert that 

the study of fish life has been 
glaringly neglected by nature students. 
Like all things that are really studied, 
from the protoplasm to the polar star, 
the more we know the more wonders 
are opened up on and on till we are 
appalled at the infinity lying beyond 
our ken. We should approach our fish 
realizing a little of this. They are 
more marvelously organized than we 
can comprehend—I was going to say, 
care to comprehend. But anglers would 
soon find a charm in observing, and 
keeping records of a few of the phe- 
nomena of piscine intelliegnce, and 
prove for themselves the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of their senses and the 
subtlety of their sagacities. 


A REMINDER OF WHAT’S COMING 


TALES OF RABBITS 
(Continued from page 135) 


Luckily for us and the 
roof, the gun did not contain an old 
charge. The oil in our lantern gave 
out, so we put gun and ammunition 
away and went home, agreeing to meet 
at the end of the bridge at 7.30 on the 
following morning. 

It snowed during the night and 
nearly all of the next morning, but we 
managed to get safely away by one 
o’clock that afternoon. I say “safely,” 
because it took some mighty clever 
jockying on our part to get by Frank’s 
house without his mother seeing us; she 
never entertained the least suspicion 
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that we had a gun. First we tried hold. 
ing it under Frank’s overcoat with the 
muzzle up, but the end stuck out too far 
above his coat collar, chafing his ear, 
Then we put the barrel down his rubber 
boot leg, but he appeared so lame when 
walking that we knew this would never 
do, for if his mother ever saw him go 
limping past she would be sure to cal] 
him into the house to find out how he 
had hurt himself. So at last we rolled 
the gun up in a piece of old carpet and 
put it on my sled, while Frank lay qn 
top of it, and coasted down hill pas: his 
house. This carried him to the end of 
the bridge and from here it was an easy 
matter to get to the shore, and we were 
safe. Everything worked, including 
ourselves. The sled and carpet we left 
under an overturned dory, then we 
headed up shore toward the woods. 
How sweetly the metallic tinkle of 
those caps in their brass box in Frank’s 
pocket sounded to our.ears. When he 
arrived at the little bridge that spans 


- the outlet of Catlain’s Pond we decided 


to load up. This was a most important 
and joyful performance. Frank wanted 
to cap the gun before he rammed home 
the charge, but I had seen Lon Douglas 
load his old “Queen’s Arms” and I re- 
membered he put the cap on last. When 
the final wad of oakum was properly 
seated and driven home hard, the 
charge measured “five fingers” on the 
protruding end of the rod; we figured 
this ought to be enough, considering 
the size of the gun. We did not bother 
to hunt Dr. Austin’s woods but. kept on 
up the road—or the place where the 
road once was, for now it lay buried be- 
neath eight inches of snow. Once an 
old crow started to come over our 
heads, but he cawed mockingly as we 
hustled for cover. Several other crows 
cawed at us from the tall spruces in 
Stover’s woods, but we were not to be 
diverted, our destination was Buck’s 
Alders, a small alder swamp in the 
heart of Curtis’ woods in South Harps- 
well, Maine. On our way we heard 
several distant guns and we knew al- 
ready some of the older boys were rab- 
biting in the locality we had chosen. 
We climbed the stone wall and 
stepped into a magic land of snowy 
whiteness. Every old familiar stump 
and log had taken on a new character 
from the snow storm of the night be- 
fore. Rabbit and partridge tracks were 
abundant on every side. A few chicka- 
dees and crossbills, enticed by the low- 
hanging winter sun, had braved the 
snapping cold and were pecking indus- 
triously away at the spruce cones. A 
ruffed grouse sprang from beneath a 
sheltering bough at our right, disap- 
pearing in a whir of wings and a daz- 
zling cloud of snow. We gazed at each 
other in silence. Frank had not thought 
to shoot, and had he done so I doubt if 
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‘like a leaf. 





he would have scored, he was trembling 
“What was it?” he gasped. 
“Partridge,” I answered, “and if you 
brought that gun along to use for a 
cane, you’d better let me carry it a 
while.” We collected our somewhat 
shattered nerves and shuffled on into 
the alders. Several times we saw the 
tracks of other feet, and once where 
the snow was trod down hard, we saw 


blood. “Somebody got a rabbit here,” 
Frank suggested, then we nearly 
jumped out of our boots. A gun went 


off just behind a big maple and a voice 
shouted “Rabbit!” Frank cocked his 
gun; his legs were none too steady and 
I knew my jaw dropped several inches. 
Suddenly a big white hare leaped into 


the path just in front of us and 
stopped. He was not over fifteen 
Frank 


yards from where we stood. 
raised his gun with the muzzle describ- 
ing circles, aimed so long that I thought 
he was paralized—he was—almost, and 
pulled the trigger. The cap snapped, 
but the powder refused to burn. Frank 
got on another cap, the rabbit blink- 
ing at us all the while, Frank took 
a step nearer and pulled again; 
same result. He got the cap box out 
once more, spilling half its contents 
in the snow; the gun remained dumb. 
Frank breathed—the first time for two 
minutes—and stepped five paces nearer. 
I had never really prayed until now, 
and I believe my hands were clasped; 
if the gun would only go this time? 
But horrors upon horrors, there was 
just a measly little snap from the cap. 
I assure you, gentlemen, that things 
were growing mighty interesting, and 
although the thermometer was flirting 
with zero, I was sweating like a 
butcher. Frank had boasted many 
times that Indian blood ran in his 
veins; he was certainly reverting to 
type. I shall never forget the look on 
his face. It was pale and drawn and 
the tears were streaming down his 


cheeks. He was trembling so that he 


could scarcely cap his gun. 
look like death in his eyes he walked 


With a! 


to withing six feet from the rabbit’s | 


nose, then pulled for the last time. The | 


cap did not even snap. With a yell, 
Frank dropped the gun. 
side himself with rage and excitement. 
Uttering a cry like some wild animal 
he leaped forward, and with the toe 
of his boot caught the rabbit square 
under the chin. “There, darn you,” he 
yelled, “I shot you that time!” The 
rabbit described several revolutions in 
the air and disappeared over the top 
of a small cedar tree. Frank was 
after him like a flash and came out 
clutching him by the throat, the rab- 


He was be-| 
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bit was quite dead. We concluded that | 


the animal had been dazed from a pre- 
vicus shot which accounted for its un- 
usual actions. 
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THE ROAD RUNNER 
(Continued from page 154) 


be found, meet with it from time to 
time, I should be glad to receive any 
special notes made upon it, mailed in 
the care of FOREST AND STREAM. 


Many years ago I published, from 
time to time, accounts of this interest- 
ing bird, one or two of them appearing 
in this country, while others were con- 
tributed to the Journal of Anatomy of 
Edinburgh, the Proceedings of the 
Zodlogical Society of London, the Ibis, 
the special organ of the British Orni- 
thologists Union, and elsewhere. The 
Ibis paper was illustrated with a 
colored head I had made of an adult 
bird, and this Professor Ridgway 
claimed was the most accurate one that 
had up to that time appeared. I was 
the first, in that article, to give an ac- 
count of the naked skin-tracts of the 
adult bird in life and their coloration. 
In the other publications named I gave 
full accounts of the skeleton and mus- 
cular system of this species, with ap- 
propriate figures. Since that time 
Geococcyx has received but scant at- 
tention at my hands, so the present 
brief account has been very much in 
the nature of meeting an old friend— 
one for which I have always had an 
admiration. x 

The illustration to this article is 
from my photograph of a mounted 
Road-runner from Central America, in 
one of the cases of the Bird Division 
of the United States National Museum, 
and for this courtesy we are indebted 
to the Chief of Exhibits, Dr. James E. 
Benedict. It gives an excellent idea 
of the bird, which has been named by 
Lesson Geococcyx californianus, or the 
Ground Cuckoo of California. The 
name is all right as far as it goes; 
while as a matter of fact, beyond hav- 
ing two toes in front and two behind 
on either foot, it is not very much of 
a true cuckoo in its habits and its 
anatomy. 


TRAPPING THE 
COYOTE 


(Continued from page 139) 


ground of cattle, or sheep, or a spring 
of running water, which to the trap- 
pers knowledge does not freeze easily. 
The set must be made in the open, 
unless a trail set is to be made, and 
that should be used only where the 
game to be trapped uses, as it is a 
very particular job to fool a coyote 
into stepping into your trap, and deer, 
rats and squirrels will bother the set 
so much that it has never proved a 
practical one to me. 

You cannot force a coyote, not even 
a young one, into a trap by building 


It will identify you. 


a pen or wing as you do for skunks 
or cats, so the best place is out in the 
open, with perhaps the exception of 
a tree such as a juniper or pine with 
overhanging branches allowing lots of 
protected -space underneath which is 
large enough for a man to stand and 
move about in. This position will 
often give the trapper a set in freez- 
ing or snowy weather that is other- 
wise unavailable, and with a little care 
he can fix it so that he can depend 
upon it in most any weather. 

The short bits of needles and dust 
under the tree are ideal to cover the 
trap to withstand freezing, and the 
tree will keep off the snow enough so 
your trap will work without continu- 
ous resetting, which is objectionable, 
not only from the standpoint of work, 
but the disturbance and man scent left 
will keep coyotes away for the first 
night or two. 

There is a general way to cover a 
trap which will answer for most sets, 
except the water set. The dirt should 
be removed to allow the trap to be on 
a level with the surrounding ground 
surface when covered, and the earth 
removed should be scattered, if it can 
be done without causing a mussed ap- 
pearance. With sod, it must be re 
moved entirely. Bed the trap firmly, 
if the ground is not muddy, and place 
about four small rocks or chips under 
the jaws to keep them from freezing 
down and prevent tipping over should 
the coyote step on the jaws and not far 
enough over to hit the pan. Now it is 
ready to cover, and two points must 
be closely observed in the covering. 

First, see that the pan has nothing 
under it to pevent its going down. If 
a jack rabbit or a bird is being used 
for bait, or the set is made at the 
carcass of a dead animal, pluck tufts 
of fur, feathers, or hair, from the bait 
and lay on the edge of the pan all 
around. This covering will fluff up 
soft, will not freeze, and can be 
covered with dust or broken leaves or 
needles and will stay in place and not 
be objectionable if the wind blows 
some of the top covering off. 


THE pan should be pwressed down 
just as far as possible without 
springing, allowing the covering to be 
more easily accomplished, and making 
the set more dependable. If this is 
not done, with some makes of traps, 
the pressure of the spring is so great 
on the latch that if the slightest freeze 
comes, or a little rust forms on the 
end of the latch, it may support the 
weight of a coyote without springing. 
Other coverings for the pan are 
leaves, grass, or even dirt if one is 
not trapping in varying conditions of 
weather, and in some cases paper over 
the pan and under the jaws is prac- 
tical, but I find it liable to yield and 
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allow the dirt covering to slip off, or 
to tear loose at the corners and rattle 
in the wind. 

The second most important point is 
to cover the jaws with something that 
will not freeze to them, and will not 
wedge into the hinge of the jaws as 
they spring, and prevent their closing 
fully and quickly. The best way is to 
leave the portion at the end of the 
jaws, over the hinge, uncovered until 
the very last, then you can see just 
where your trap is, and know that no 
gravel or little twig got into that place, 
as a piece as small as a BB shot will 
loose the catch. 

In covering with pine needles, they 
may be laid close beside the jaws, 
lengthwise over the pan, and the inside 
ones tucked under the jaws at the end. 
Dirt or dust can be lightly sprinkled 
over the needles with a stick to give 
ita more natural appearance. 








































1 aren days ahead! Time now to 

start planning your outing equip- 
ment. Time now to cross oars off your 
list of “fishin” tools,” once and forever. 





- TING traps in a red ant hill, 

with the bait buried on top, is a 
very successful land set. The ants are 
dormant in the winter months, and the 
ant smell kills the scent left on trap, 
clog, or bait. The only necessary pre- 
caution is that care must be taken not 
to set the trap too deep under the trash 
of the nest, as is so easily done where 
covering material is so abundant and 
convenient. 

Clogging a trap is of lesser import- 
ance, but if a rock is used, notched and 
wired securely to the trap chain, little 
fear of an animal getting away need 
be experienced. Stakes are good, if 
strong traps are used and one is care- 
ful in approaching the trapped animal 
to kill it. A clog of wood is better, but 
is harder to conceal than a rock or 
stake. The best method when trapping 
by a carcass is to tie the trap to a leg, 
as it is not so solid that the coyote 
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will add new joys to your water trips for 





many seasons to come. 






A sturdy little Evinrude Sport Twin will 
prove the best addition you have ever 






made to your outing kit. Here is boat- 
power in its handiest form—with all the 
dependable sturdiness that the name Evin- 
rude guarantees. 
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See your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer today. Or write for our latest cata- 
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Motors in full detail. 

















Quiet, Smooth Power — Balanced 
twin design prevents vibration. 
Exhaust muffled to low purr. 

Flexible Speed Control — Accel- 
erates from 600 to 2100 R.P.M. 
in one second. 

Easy Starter—Whirls flywheel past 
4 firing points. Instant starting. 

Automatic Reverse — Pressure on 
tiller reverses drive from full 
speed ahead to astern. Safe 
and certain. 

Built-in-flywheel Magneto—Evin- 

rude built. No heavy, uncer- 



























Evinrude Motors are made in five 
models, both one and two cylin- 
ders—detachable and _ built-in. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


120 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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= tain batteries 
will break his own leg, or the trap Safety Titt-Up—Swings gear hous- rato papain 5 la ileal 
i i i 7 i ng clear out of water. rotects 6! ortian “9 ew roadway, jakiand, 
chain in pulling or jumping. motor from snags and shallows. York, N. Y. Calif. 
‘ Makes beaching easy. 7 —— Ave., Bos- at - St., Port- 
- == }/ + Weight—40 pounds, complete. en. Wass _ ve 
HE water set is perhaps the best ne 
Also — .s 3 EVINRUDE MOTOR co | 
°. ne 7 especially made for use with ” 
to give experience to the beginner Evinrude Motors, 120 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In coyote trapping. A coyote is not e Gentlemen: Send me your latest, illustrated | 
a catalog. 
afraid of the water and bait may al [ ‘ | 
. METS ccwidnedcuvaquen ncwnsenccedtenseuneauss mates 
easily be placed out on a rock or bunch tv; sii hh 
of roots in three inches of water, and oa 





fastened down with wire or rocks, so 
the coyote will have a little delay in 
getting it. 

The traps should be set around 
within a foot of the bait and covered 
with green moss, or dead grass or 
dead grass or leaves, all under the 
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Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Write for prices. 

Co., 40 N.ReacorSt. Allston, Mass, 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. 
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po breeding stock and supplies. blished 23 
years. Write now for big poe free book, 
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Brings the Ducks 
Ducks fly hundreds of 
miles to find it. Plant 
Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice 
seed as soon as ice leaves. 
Write for literature de- 
scribing plants that at- 
tract ducks, fish and game. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 


ON MOOSE 


(Continued from page 144) 


follow a trail either in the soften 
ground or, more plainly still, in t, 
snow, then one’s chances of success ay 
more than doubled. 













[N such hunting one will always » 

deavor to travel up, or at leay 
across the wind, as otherwise the gan 
will almost, without fail, get our sce, 
and be off long before the chance of 
shot is offered. If you know the coy 
try, it is far better to hunt alone; by 
should a guide be necessary, see to if 
that you are his only companion. Yo 
are pitting your skill in woodcraf 
against. animals of the keenest senses 
on their own ground, and the larger 
your party the less is the chance of ap. 
proaching the game undiscovered. 

Moose often, after feeding in the 
morning, lie down towards the middle 
of the day, and if you happen to be fd. 
lowing the fresh track of some old bull, 
remember that they have a great way 
of making a bit of a turn or half circle 
before lying down so as to enable them 
to view their back track from well of 
to one side. Therefore, keep keenly 
glancing, not only forward, but also 
well to each side of your line of advance 
and above all don’t spoil your chances 
by attempting to travel too fast. One 
can neither move too quietly nor look 
too thoroughly, and it’s better to hunt 
two miles carefully than to make a 
careless and fruitless dash of ten 
through the forest. 


A moose does not seem to be an ex- 
traordinarily keen-sighted animal, cer- 
tainly not as much so as some of the 
smaller members of the deer family; 
but anything he may lack in this re 
spect, is amply made up for in the acute- 
ness of his senses of scent and hearing. 
If your approach has been noiseless and 
against the wind, a moose, like an elk, 
caribou or blacktail, will often hesitate 
a moment to have a look before seeking 
safety in flight, and this momentary 
curiosity or slowness to take alarm at 
the sight of something that it has 
neither heard nor scented is often taken 
advantage of by the still hunter to get 
in a telling shot. On first getting into 
a moose country, one will “cruise” about 
until he finds a neighborhood where the 
signs are plenty, and then, selecting f2- 
vorable weather, hunt that territory 
thoroughly. 

Among the signs particularly noticed 
will be tracks, which have evidently 
been only recently made, frequent fresh 
droppings, freshly nibbled tops of small 
trees and bushes, looking as if they had 
been cut off with a jack knife, and bare 
spaces well up on the stems of young 
maples, birches and other small trees 
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which have been bent over or “ridden 
down,” where the tender bark has been 
stripped orf. If, finding these, one starts 
in early in the day and hunts carefully, 
always having due regard for the direc- 
tion of the wind, the chances are that, 
sooner or later, his efforts will be re- 
warded by his coming up with the 
game. 

Moose are much more local in their 
habits than the widely wandering cari- 
bou and, unless unduly hunted and pur- 
sued, will hang pretty closely to a given 
locality, within which their plentiful- 
ness or the reverse, in certain more 
limited areas, will be largely governed 
by the matter of feed most favored by 
them. 

To me it seems that some are apt to 
lend too much importance to actual 
numbers of points or inches of span. | 
In big-game hunting the final killing of 
the game is only the successful conclu- 
sion of moments, hours or perhaps days 
of painstaking endeavor, each, how- 
ever, filled with interest and keen ap- 
preciation to the sportsman and lover 
of nature, and if the trophy be a fair 
one, no real hunter should repine if it 
be not of record-breaking dimensions. 


RAYMOND’S REPLY 


(Continued from page 141) 


deftly twisted his big red handkerchief 
about his face as a shade, while I stuck 
a piece of adhesive tape over my nose 
and lips to avoid sunburn. 

Suddenly out spun my line, my boat- 
man gave a shout, and, up from the 
water, forty feet away, shot a six-foot 
streak of silver, rainbowed in the sun- 
light, and plunged again into the sea. 
My reel whirred and a hundred feet 
away, again the fish rose and, savagely 
shaking his head, hurled the mullet bait 
thirty feet through the air; but the 
hook still held. Out to sea he went, 150, 
200, 250 feet, twice skyrocketing en 
route, then changed his plan of cam- 
paign and headed straight at us. Never 
have I reeled in so fast. “Look out,” 
shouted Brundy, “he’s going to jump.” 
But he did not; his back glistened above 
the surface as he continued his mad 
career. Still reeling, I leaned back to 
let the line slip under if he circled the 
boat, but no need. “Look out,” again 
shouted Brundy, and up came silver- 
sides in a gigantic leap right at our 
prow, showering us with water from 
his flipping tail, and plunged back to 
begin a long submarine battle. For 
fifteen minutes I “pumped” him as hard 
as I dared, finally worrying him out of 
the bottom and sending him on a 220- 
yard dash from which I slowly, wearily, 


tediously, brought him back only to|8 Power 


have him take on fresh energy time 
after time and scurry away to seaward. 
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Are you left-handed? Don’t put up with 
the inconvenience of a right-handed rifle. 
Your Springfield can be converted into a 
perfect working left-handed rifle by sending 
in your receiver and bolt for alteration. The 
change will not in any way affect the 
strength and safety of your Springfield. Or 


we'll build a left-handed Hoffman Gun to 
your special order. 

In line with our policy of all-round individ- 
ual service to the gun owner, we have per- 
fected a left-handed action that assures you 
the same ease and rapidity of shooting that 
only right-handed men have enjoyed. Your 
inquiry will bring you the details you wish. 


JAMES V. HOWE, formerly of Griffin & Howe, is a permanent member of our organization 
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Satisfaction or money refunded. 
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ATTENTION 
Sportsmen, Hunters 


I make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES from 
your Raw Furs. Workmanship and style 
guaranteed. Repairing and Remodeling. 


M. GELLER 
Tanner and Furrier 
1446 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.140, Lebanon, Mo. 
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suiferers immediate relief. It has no 

»bnoxious springs or pads. Automatic 
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the broken parts. No salves or plasters, 
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prove its worth. Beware of imitations. Mr. C. E. Brooks 
Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. None 
other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free in 
plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 164 State St., 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Eniefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
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to Orientals. : 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any | 
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the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
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A half hour passed; an hour, an hoy 
and a half. My wrist felt leaden, my 
back centenarian. But there was po 
rest for the weary—man or fish. Once 
the big fellow came to the surface and 
swam alongside for one hundred feet, 
Brundy looked at him a moment, then 
turned to me and said, “I may be fooled, 
but I don’t believe that fish has even le 
himself out,” and the tarpon hearing, 
wandered easily away. Again I re 
trieved him; he lay almost inert at oy 
side. “He sure looks played out; I won. 
der if he’s done for,” said I. Brundy 
reached out for the strong wire leader, 
The fish came to life, bowing his body 
and straightening it in a lightning 
flash. Up went his tail, six feet above 
us, and had he tipped our way we would 
have had a boat full of fish all at once, 
But instead, down went his head and 
my reel didn’t rest till he was five hun. 
dred feet away. 


Meantime a little blinker of a cloud 
that, half an hour before, had barely 
dimmed the sun, now had spread over 
the upper east while the perfect calm 
of the morning had turned into a half 
gale. Boatmen and fishermen are 
mighty polite to the weather around 
Aransas since the storm of “’19.” 
Brundy was looking questioningly at 
the sky. Two old frequenters of the 
Port, H. G. Vance of Peoria (who by 
the way can make as pretty a tarpon 
rod as one cares to see), and F. J. 
Conkling, his friend, of Joliet (who can 
break said rods with equal ease), were 
betaking themselves to shelter. All the 
mackerel and tarpon boats were home- 
ward bound. The jetties were deserted. 
My fish made another run and I noticed 
that, though we had been following out 
gulfward for ten minutes and though 
my line was well out, Brundy had 
turned and was pulling a stiff oar to- 
ward the shore. 

“Too far out—sharks,” he said. And 
I recalled that yesterday when young 
Dick Sutton had been towed by his six- 
foot fish too far from shore into the 
clear water, he had suddenly seen the 
big flashing white belly of a shark 
which took his tarpon at one gulp and 
broke his line in an instant. Also I re- 
membered that Mr. Conkling, following 
his quarry far out, had suddenly felt an 
anguished pull and had brought in only 
an eighteen-inch silver head. 

I lined up our position and saw that, 
in spite of Brundy’s steady stroke, the 
pull of the fish and an adverse wind 
were gradually taking us out into the 
rough. The waves were bothering con- 
siderably. 

“This won’t do,” warned Brundy. The 
long minutes passed by and still the fish 
took line until he had at least seven 
hundred feet. Brundy stopped rowing 
and looked around the cloud-covered 
sky. 

“We'd better go in,” he cautioned. I 
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picked up the rod I’d been riskily hold- 


ing between my legs to rest my aching 


arms, and increasing the drag on the 
reel a notch, began to wind in. Slowly 
the fish gave ground; inch by inch, I 
took in line. By this time, believe me, 
our little old boat was being right care- 
lessly handled by Father Neptune—and 
the shore looked far away to me. I de- 
liberated uneasily on the tarpon about 
my size that yesterday had so suddenly 
Jonahed into the recesses of a shark 
and recalled the bodyless head and the 
gory blotch on the sea, and I thought of 
“Home, Sweet Home” and wondered 
how fond I was of tarpon fishing. Dim- 
mer grew the landscape, higher the 
waves, harder the wind. Should I risk 
a greater strain on the line and try to 
land my fish at once or chance the com- 
ing squall. Brundy was game and 
would have played it either way. My 
problem was settled for me. A sudden 
mighty pull and then a loosened line. I 
reeled in madly, regaining the slack 
just as we saw, two hundred feet away, 
a splash, a turmoil, a flash of white. I 
felt another jerk, and alas! the fish was 
gone. Was the white flash a shark or 
the crest of a wave? Was the swirl the 
lashing of the wind or the deadly rush 
of the Scourge of the Sea? Brundy and 
I will never know. 

But this I do know, that as I pulled 
in the last of my hookless line, the rains 
descended in lashing torrents and the 
wind seemed too zealous and the waves 
too hungry and the spray too caressing 
for a poor Missouri lubber born on the 
banks of Fish Creek. 

But although Fish Creek reflections 
do not wax and blossom on the white- 
capped waves of the Gulf of Mexico, 
nevertheless when, after a long, hard 
fight, the shelter of the Pass was 
reached, I lay back in the boat in soggy, 
weary, content and admitted that my 
three hours’ fruitless, bootless fight 
would, however, be taken back to the 
banks of fishless Fish Creek to be pre- 
served in the mossy creel of memory, 
until life’s last long cast is made. 

P. S.—Dr. Sutton has often told me 
how he gets all his wonderful tackle 
and equipment out of the proceeds of 
his outing stories. I, therefore, sent 
this story to Forest AND STREAM, re- 
questing that they handle it on the Doc- 
tor’s customary terms. I received in 
reply a request for a remittance of 
Fifty Dollars! 

R. J. D. 


Increase the game supply for 1924. 
Kill harmful hawks, crows, weasels, 
red squirrels and other vermin while 
waiting for the trout season to open. 
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Sportsmen, improve your shooting grounds by plant- 
ing Wild Rice. It will bring ’em in, and hold ‘em. 
Order seed now for spring planting. Write for litera- 
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A table delicacy. Appetizing. Healthful. Neatly 
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esting angling hints. Tells what baits 


to use for every kind of fishing. 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachusetts. 
Abundance of trout weighing from 4 lb. 
to 2 lbs. Fly fishing exclusively. Two 
hours’ auto ride from Boston. Perfect 
roads. Accommodations for fishermen. A 
few memberships for sale. For particulars 
correspond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mgr. Wareham, Mass. 
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This is a brand new 
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pass made by Sperry 
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$1.00. No catalogue. 
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By JAMES B. GILLETTE 
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ested in Western Life; it is the most absorb- 
ing narrative yet written on this subject by a 
Texas author. He describes in detail the 
great gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass 
gang, the most thrilling tale ever published 
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completely. 
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Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and PRICES of goods; 
COLOR PLATES of FLIES; HUMOR- 
OUS ARTICLE on ANGLING, and a 
“NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for 
angling for various Game Fishes. Copy 
mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“TUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% feet 
“MANCO,” 8% to 9% feet 
ia STANDARD,” 8 to 9% feet.. 
“H. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 9% feet 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE) 
KENNET” (ENGLISH) 

“H. L, LEONARD” 


DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
30-Yd. Size D E F 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5.40 $4.80 ea. 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 10.50 9.25 8.25 ** 


“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 


For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular.............. $2.00 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2.40 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 

BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied 


“ALBION” WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet 
LEGGINS LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet... 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet................ . 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet... 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 
BOXES witk compartments $0. - to ™ 5.00 
BOXES with individual clips 50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) 1:00 me 18. 25 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action, Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or rte papers. 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 


. Mailing Lists 


\ Will help ng increase sales 


> Send for FREE catalog showing 
detaila covering names of your 


best prospective customers, 
Counts and prices are given on 
thousands of different Mailing Lists, 


99 0 by teland a 5 Seach! 
Ross-could Co 2% St. Louis 


Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
vestor, Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
*‘PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; "BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $18, 00; BAIT CAST- 
ING (3 Agates) 
“sit 2 LEONARD,” Three-Piece, 
“HH. i. LEON ARD,”’ Two-Piece, 5% 
ft. (3 Agates) 
BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
“JERSEY,’’ No. 2315, Nickel Plated 
“MANCO,” No. J314, ‘Jeweled Nickel —- 
“CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver. 
“MEEK,” Plain or Jeweled i, 


“BEETZEL,” Level Winding 2 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50- Yb. CENGTHS 
“MILLS’ RECORD,” Extra Hard, 8 Sizes 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


ROD 
Ii, L, LEONARD Tarpon 
If. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 
Ii. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish. 
MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle 
H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt) 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt). ee 
MILLS’ STANDARD We... =. 52.toKcaes 28. 00 
MONARCH Weakfish 


- $80.00 
+. 70.00 
- 65.00 


J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large).. 
J, VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0 

J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Benefish 2/0.. ° 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish -. 30.00 
J. VOM HOFE Surf -- 35.00 
MIEIB’ Burk .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces SOO 
MONARCH 9Surfl cecccceccees eovccecces coos 14.25 


LONGBOTTOM PIPE 


THE PERFECT SMOKE 


ITS VIRTUES ARE:— 
1. 100% Combustion, con- 
sequently no waste. 
- Cannot get Nicotine 
in your mouth. 
No soggy to- 
bacco in bowl. s 
. No sizzling or © 
spluttering. & 
No contrap- ¥ 
tions, nothing = 
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Sent prepaid or C. O. D. 
EVERY PIPE GUARANTEED 


SILVER FOXES 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
WRITE FOR MY FREE FOLDER 
“60 Facts about Silver Foxes” 
WESTERN RESERVE SILVER FOX RANCH 
Ashtabula Ohio 
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TOURING WITH 
RAYMOND SPEARS 


(Continued from page 153) 


go touring, with suggestions as ty 
probable conditions. 

Why one tours must rest entirely jp 
the individual. To some practical] 
souls, my own reasons for going mus 
seem ridiculous. I don’t travel fo 
profit; I expect to spend money, not to 
make it; and yet in my own impracti. 
cable way, I have found touring adds 
to my income. Indeed, one of my first 
ventures was in a measure, flight from 
disappointment, from failure, from ip. 
ability, from about everything a man 
would hold the best in life, and some 
of my trips have been turning my back 
on work I had undertaken—a kind of 
quitting. I was.a long time learning 
that the best in life grows sometimes 
out of the most unpromising and dis. 
appointing difficulties and failures. 

I know that the measure of the high- 
way is different from the measure of 
the home, the town, the business asso- 
ciations. I believe that if people who 
have struggled with difficulties and 
confronted failures would on occasion 
just chuck the whole business and 
leave it, abandon it, for a month or 
two of the serene living along the 
paved trails and over the graded rights 
of way, going three or four or six 
states away from home, and engrossing 
the mind with the affairs of building 
a fire, and catching bass or trout, and 
estimating the length of exposure and 
the smallness of stop for a photograph 
in rain storm, or desert glare, the re 
turn to the troubles and the courage 
in the presence of the jeopardies of 
business or profession would find the 
soul and heart, grown adequate, and 
the mind, grown flexible and broad in 
experience, all keyed up to new 
strength. 

This is not guess work. This is not 
impracticable advice. This is not lack 
of experience or observation. Not 
many tourists have had more vati- 
eties of experience within the borders 
of the United States than I. I've 
tripped through more than thirty-five 
states. I am leaving within a month 
of this to add several more states to 
my itineraries. I can’t afford not to 
go. The length and breadth of the 
Country is a challenge to every citizen 
and I am going because thus I shall see 
more clearly the things my work de- 
mands I understand. 

When my two boys determine their 
lives’ work, they will do it from a view- 
point that includes more than two 
dozen states, and intimate observation 
of conditions in a dozen or more 
regions. Their delight is to know ce?- 
tain specific conditions—not every- 
thing—about a region. One studies 
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_ hem to enter High School on actual 
ions ag tpM-hool attendance of less than three 
ears each. 
; entirely jp ff [ don’t believe any parents will ever 
2 practical nd any more educational opportunity 
going musfor their children than that which 
travel forfomes of a year of travel straight 
ney, not tofway, or the equivalent of a year’s run 
nN impracti.{/n long summer tours into any regions 
uring addsM#hat excite the curiosity of their chil- 
of my firs fjren. No matter how much good auto- 
flight fromMmobile touring may be doing for the 
e, from in. {adults of the country, it does the chil- 
ing a man@dren ten times as much good, at a 
, and some ftime when youth is full of curiosity— 
1g my back Mand when travel answers the child’s 
—a kind of insatiable curiosity for useful and 
e learning varied information. 
sometimes 
g and dis. 
ailures. MOSQUITO, MOOSE 
the high T AND MASCALONGE 
1easure of 
ness asso- (Continued from page 147) 
eople who Boulder. “What’ll we have for break- 
Ities and Bast?” he broke the silence. “How 
1 occasion B,bout some corn-meal mush, some fish. 
ness and fi] get out in the morning and get 
month or Bithem,” he hastened to add, “and then 
along the five could have some peas soaking over 
ded rights night and maybe some prunes or apri- 
Ir or six Boots” 
ngrossing “Come off that banquet stuff,” Doc 
' building Broke in, “a couple pots of mush will 
rout, and fi hold us; we hit a man-sized portage 
sure and Ff tpmorrow—if it don’t rain.” 
1otograph Ff Doc was a funny duck; his only 
e, the re- Bclaim to the title Dr. was his father’s 
» courage E method of becoming a millionaire. He 
ardies of Bi was studying aeronautical engineering 
find the fat N. Y. U. when he wasn’t debating 
ate, and Bnolitics with the bunch at the boat- 
broad in Bi house, playing chess or figuring out 
to neW Bhow he could irrigate the Sahara and 
sell farm lands. He was a bird of few 
‘is is not # words, but sometimes they had the logic 
not lack of one of his tricky chess moves. A 
n. Not §short, muscular chap with his straight 
re vari- [black hair, checkered gray mackinaw 
borders fshirt and sloppy wool socks tumbling 
I. I’ve Fup out of well-greased moccasins, he 
irty-five J was often taken for a half breed. 
a month § It was our first camp fire. The coals 
tates to B glowed, grayed and fanned alternately 
| not to §—dream pictures played in the dancing 
of the J flames and glowing coals—to each man 
y citizen J his dreams—seven stages set and act- 
shall see f ing—there in the flames. 
rork de- f A cold puff of wind drifted up from 
the lake, stirred the gray fringe of fluff 
ne their J from the coals, sent it swirling and 
a view- [Whispering off into the aspens. The 
an two §¢amp was cold; Cleve was sprawled out 
vation § asleep; Frank, Schmidty, Doc., as so 
r more —™any mounds of wool blankets, were 
ow cer- the six sleepers. 
every- The sky had cleared, stars blinked 
studies rightly. I stirred the fire together, 
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A Side- Partner 
to be 
Proud of— 


ddy 


STAINLESS STEEL—It Won’t Rust 


66 





A real knife, built for real service—sturdy, 
efficient and rustless. Keen, hard-tempered, 
substantial blade measuring 434” in length. 
Never rusts, even when left exposed to the 
elements, because it is made of the famous 
patented Stainless Steel that resists corrosion 
by salt air or rain. 


“Teddy” is a veritable masterpiece of the 
knifemaker’s art. Handle of variegated seg- 
ments of richly-colored leather, brass and 
bakelite, with a nickel-silver hilt and polished 
aluminum head. Beautifully balanced. 
“Teddy” is a product of the great cutlery 
house of Wade & Butcher, manufacturers of 
the finest cutlery for over 200 years, and is a 
composite of over a hundred tried models. 


Sold by dealers who appreciate 
Wade & Butcher quality. Write 
for illustrated folder, 


“Side-Partners.” 


Wade & Butcher Corp. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Spertsmen realize the advantage of having 
a gun that will perform well on every occa- 
sion, and stand up under all kinds of usage. 


durability and 
SMITH GUNS are un- 


In detail of construction, 
shooting qualities, 
equalled. 


40 Years of service back of 


SMITH GUNS 


40 theatres, 


a zs 7 lines. 
With ejector and Hunter One-trigger 
It’s the complete gun. 


Send for Catalog No. 319 


HUNTER ARMS CO,, Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


Terminals. 





An hotel of quiet dignity, 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 


all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 
winutes’ walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ 


Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 





$ 


HOTEL 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 


at 
109-113 W. 45th St. 


MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 


“Sunshine in Every Room” 


having the atmosphere and ap- 


. 


roads, surface cars, bus 


5 minutes Pennsylvania 


Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


McDonald & Linforth, 
Pacific Coast Representatives, 


Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 





Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 


& Tent Co. 
= om pone 








BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 1120 F. S. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


It will identify you. 





MEDWAY CLU 


Located in northern 
from Boston, Mass. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
CANADA 


Queens County, 26 miles from Liverpool and 23 hours 


Fishing—Salmon, grilse, trout and herling. 
Off Liverpool, Atlantic tuna, averaging 500 lbs. in weight, are taken on 


rod and reel. 


Our own lodge on the coast. 


Hunting—moose, deer, geese, ducks, shorebirds, grouse and woodcock. 
Finest goose shooting on the Atlantic Coast. 


The virgin white pine timber standing on the club’s property is worth more today than 


the club’s entire capitalization. 


only organization of its kind in Nova Scotia. 
It will increase in value steadily. 


Ten vacancies to be filled this month. 


in excess of the memberships issued. 
limited to seventy-five. 


Full particulars may be obtained from:— 


The buildings are substantial and comfortable. 


It is the 
The club’s actual property is considerably 
Membership 


WILLIAM E. HALM, 44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BINGELTON 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Tel. 6 R. 4. 


57 miles from New York City on main road, all modern 
conveniences, situated on the banks of the Musconet- 
cong River, and near two other rivers all well stocked 
trout streams. 

Also furnished cottage with all modern improvements 
to rent by day or week, just the place for fishing par- 


ties. Also furnished tents by river. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the mountains. Here game abounds and 
nature reigns supreme. Small camps; fireplace; 
lounging-room, dancing, and all improvements. 
We also have camps equipped for those who 
wish to do their own housekeeping. Write for 
particulars. 

BEEBE & ASHTON, Cranberry Lake, New York 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country _traversed_by the System ofsthe»Newioundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the foute of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F, E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


coming game bird. 
Julius Mohr, Jr., 
State Game 


EUROPEAN PARTRIDGES the 
Book orders now for delivery in March. 
Ulm-Donau, Germany, contractor with the 
Commissions of the U. 8. A. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 
and Fall gathering but- 

terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 

kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to 

$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 

instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 

10¢ (not stamps) for my Illustrated 

prospectus before sending butterflies. 

Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Ocean Park, Calif. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


SALMON, TROUT, AND TOGUE—15 Lakes and Ponds. 
The only camps on the shore of two Ponds. Plenty of fish 
and references. Daily mail, telephone, and all the com- 
forts of home. Write for map, folder and prices. 

: “CHIEF” STANWOOD 
Big Chief Camps, Tunk Pond. P. 0. East Sullivan, Maine. 


10c For ORE’S PATENT BAIT HOLDER 
; with Hook. Holds 

minnow, “hopper,” or pork 

rind just right for strike. 

10c Postpaid or 12 for $1. 


THE ORE TA KLE CO.., Dept. 15, Mountain Greve, Mo. 


“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WORLD-FAMOUS “WHITE CANOES” 


“White Built” Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 


Send for Catalog 


E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


It will identify you. 


threw Bill his blanket and rolled inj 
my own, dug a hole for my hip, look 
up at the stars and saw my “Petite.” 

rolled over, pulled the blanket close he 
neath my chin and dreamed of the won, 
derful “canoe trip when she would bg 
with me—” 

A gangle of pans. “Come, my sleep 
ing beauties, you want me to catch ’en 
and clean ’em, too. Snap out of it, P 
hungry.” 

Blankets quivered, rolled over an 
finally frozzled heads followed stretch 
ing arms out into the open of daylight 
Blinking eyes took in a crisp, dewy 
morning. A splashing two minutes 
swim put the camp into action. 


Doc grabbed the fish knife and hook. 
ing a finger beneath their spreading 
gills, dragged Schmidty’s two tep- 
pound offerings to the altar. The axe 
rang the clear morning call—a fire 
was started and the pots put over it 
for the mush and coffee—bread toasted 
(the last of the bread). In the mean- 
time the tents had come down, blankets 
were folded and tucked away at the 
back of the packs. 


Dried milk gave way to a creamy 
lacteal fluid and the corn meal thick- 
ened to a heavy mush—better than 
the daintiest of breakfast foods—and 
corn meal stays with you. If you have 
plenty of corn meal, flour, rice and 
beans you'll pull through with meat on 
your ribs. 


A half hour later we laid the packs 
in the canoes and shoving off, again 
faced north, up Turtle Lake. 

Turtle Portage, up from Lake 
Kipawa, had been just a “lift” around 
a lumberman’s dam. Now we turned 
and twisted around rocky points, 
through forest banked channels and 
across broad, wind rippled bays. Late 
in the afternoon we were approaching 
the first real portage of the summer, 
up into Lake Brulé. 


It was easily located, way down at 
the end of a quiet little bay where a 
notch in the hills spilled a trickle of 
water through a break in tall rank 
bushes. On the open face of a tall 
black spruce was tacked one of the 
Canadian fire signs—a square piece of 
white cotton, upon which in red letters 
was printed the words “Si vous voyez 
du feu éteignez le’—If you see fire, 
put it out! Placed along all the trails, 
as far back in the bush as possible, 
these weather beaten signs are a Con- 
tinual reminder to the trapper and 
trailer of the great blackened scars, 
stretching for miles from the place 
where a man has been careless and 
left a spark, which, growing to 4 
monster before a driving wind, has 
roared its red way over miles of 
forests, destroying a hundred summers 
of nature’s efforts. 

A faintly defined foot path disap- 
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ip tif peared into the bushes, the beginning) _ualimmMlnHnResyinan th anne erreur ery ny 


of the .portage. 
The packs now averaged 100 pounds 


ot the wa ihe ewer eae very wae’) The Perfect Dialyt Binocular 





he would | mentary tump lines offered a choice of 

carrying methods. We started out ener- F or the Outdoor F. amily 
le, my sleep getically—we had decided to make all 
- aa portages in one trip and so save time. of F orest and Stream 


The double paddles were unjointed and 
laid across the thwarts, lengthwise of the 
d over ani canoe and tied about ten inches apart. 


wed stretch#l This allows room for the head to go} - : Built F or 

of daylight] through and the paddles form rests a - range 

crisp, dew for the shoulders. Later we fixed K i Discriminating Sportsmen 
vo minutes ropes at the thwarts, forming loops - — ; : 





ion. into which the paddles could be slipped. ; 
e and hook. It was a staggering load, the packs ‘ 2 ‘ The “Ideal” me 36 oar 48% better 
' spreading on our backs and the canoes on our illumination and 8% larger field of vision than 


: the 6 power glasses of ather standard makes, 
two ten shoulders—175 pounds of clumsy load giving it pre-eminence as an all around day and 
'. The axell on green men at the beginning of the night glass. 


call—a firell summer. The packs soon proved too bt 

put over it high on the shoulders, interfering with ,‘Dialyt” binoculars are also distinguished for 

ead toasted the horizontal ride of the canoe and] = their convenient shape and sturdy construction, 

the mean : it f d. Th dn of ths : coupled with light weight. They are made in 
‘g bumping it forward. . i © : a variety of models to suit all requirements, and 

m, blankets’ canoe caught on branches and bumped we solicit your inquiries. 

vay at thell into trees at the constant winding of 


















































the trail—the lead rope at the bow! : 3 Write for Special Booklet “S” for complete 
a creamy§ dropped from the cowl and dragged, : 3 lecukeal assortment to fit your personal needs 
neal thick-§ along under foot—we stumbled along| == eal” Uuaizt 
. diam. 
etter than! over rocks and logs. Sweat! It was Gn, 36am, Clam Ri. Hensolat & Sons 


foods—and§# worse than stoking a boiler. Mos- Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 
f you have} quitoes! Obstructions! Crushing WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
, rice and§ weight! The sweat ran down to our 2 Stone Street. New York 
th meat ong shoes and mosquitoes marked out claims| mn HAHAH EA TNH wt il Mi 

on all unoccupied areas and drilled for me ct wu A Hl il M i HI il | 
the packs blood, contentedly singing their devil-|~_ $10.45 
off, again’ ish chant. It was heart-breaking—my seme — | 
e, muscles strained and my back creaked | 

ery When we had covered ny gree. 


at every step. carteriges the U. S. Army 
om Lake y P caliber 30, Moa” i008 eight, 8 pounds. 


‘t” around What seemed a ten mile obstacle-cater- Length, 42% inches; barrel, $ inches. Turned down 
: . bolt handle, Special rice, $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
we turned Pillar race (actually a quarter mile hard nose, $3.50 per 100. ‘Web cart. Belt. 40 cents. 
f good trail) I st d out into a] forzecnt catalo' “Established 108. ae 
i ol go ral staggere ‘or 2 cen’ a ishe: 
y points,§ good tr: &8 ee FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
nnels and@ little clearing and a patch of rippling 4 nreodeny New York City 


ays. Late blue waters under the bow of the canoe. 


proaching Too tired to lift the canoe off my , Oo. D.WOOL COATS 


» summer,§ Shoulders, I settled down in a heap 





AW Like Cut, new. Si -34- 
and wiggling out of the shoulder * 36-88 only. The coat for $4.25 
- down at Straps of the pack, slowly crawled eae nee ee or 
' whats from under the canoe. It looked like = 5 aoe and ethan. pote in catalog. ¢ 
trickle off 2 Section of the Argonne—tangled| ¥* Aw STOKES KIRK. ie27-0.n. roms. | fam HALFON I F- 
tall rank Canoes, packs and men lay about the y eee ee 
of a tall little clearing in all states of disorder. ADDON HALL 


e of the I stood up and felt as light as a milk- 


piece of weed seed—my feet weighed nothing and|| My little ammunition dump is SSL iy MR 
ed letters | ™Y Shoulders went up around my ears.|| known to many trapshooters. | woe leads. sow aauuaoel 


us VvoyeZ I tore off my shirt, shoes—everything, want more of you to know the way ownership and management, have 
see fire,y 24 tumbled into the water—it trickled|| | do business. been the choice of cultivated, in- 


cooly down my parched throat. The teresting people—bent on happy, 


ATLANTIC CiTY 


h trails, e ° 4 ee F 
soillil hoards of mosquitoes which had gath-|| Winchester Guns and Rifles — — oe Y rion 
ea con-f ‘red at the end of the portage and|| Peters and Western Ammunition \ Write for illustrated folder and rates 
per and Joined forces with those of our convoy, k G LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
od scars,q Were outwitted. For five minutes we Parker Guns COMPANY 


he place splashed and rolled lazily about in the : 
less and cool refreshing water. I then fully F, W. SMITH 
= oe realized what a wise bird the fish is 
ind, has and had just about decided to cast my 
: lot in with that of the finny tribe when 
Schmidty pulled his head out of the 
lake and spouted a bucket of water— 
“Say, when do we eat—and what?” 
(To be continued) 


31 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
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WHAT’S YOUR FAVORITE SPORT? 


DOG? CAMPING? 


DOGS 


AIREDALE 


History, Breeding, Training 
By William A. Bruette 


This instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is ‘the latest and best book on the 
subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of general 
training, retrieving, swimming and diving, an 
work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 

There are important chapters devoted to the 
laws of breeding, kennel management, preparation 
for and handling in the show ring, diseases and 
treatment and many hints and instructions of 
great value to breeders and owners. 

Price, $1.00 


193 pages. Illustrated Cartridge. 


AMETEUR’S DOG BOOK 


Illustrated Training Lessons 
By William A. Bruette 


A popular, condensed hand-book of information 
concerning the management, training and diseases 
of dogs, particular attention is given to the train- 
ing of trick, guard and watch dogs, the important 
lessons being illustrated by photographs from life. 
Chapters on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice; training methods, teaching name, 
housebreaking, staying out of doors, searching by 
scent, trailing, life saving, shaking hands, danc- 
ing, jumping rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases 
such as distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the man or boy with 
his first dog. 


159 Pages. Illustrated Cartridge. Price, 50 cents 





COMPLETE DOG BOOK 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and other 
countries 
By William A. Bruette 


This modern work, written by an authority of 
international reputation, presents in an entertaining 
manner the history, general characteristics, pecu- 
liarities and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American Ken- 
nel Club. The latest standards for judging each 
breed are given, the good points and bad points 
are set forth clearly and are further elucidated 
by a number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. the 
book is replete with practical information that 
will enable a man to determine which breed is 
best suited to his wants and purposes and how 
to select his typical specimen. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the buying of puppies and 
the prospective owner is told just what things 
to look for and what to avoid in making his 
selection. 


353 pages. Price, $3.00 


Illustrated, Cloth. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox Hunter 


It tells how to develop the young hound into 
a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an active, 
intelligent searcher and a true, steady driver on 
the trail. Instructions are given for correcting 
common faults such as babbling, loafing and back 
trailing. Instructions are given for developing a 
pack and the subjects of field trails, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound should 
have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the first 
and only book solely devoted to the training of 
hounds. . 

Contents—Ancestry of the Hound, History of 
the Hound, English Fox-Hounds, American Fox- 
Hounds, Developing Intelligence, Training the Fox- 
Hound, Pace of the Hound, Song of the Hound, 
Qualities of Scent, Manners in Hounds, Training 
the Beagle, Field Trail Handling, Training the 
Coon Dog, Hunting the Coon, Faults and Vices, 
Conditioning, Selecting and Rearing Puppies, Dis- 
eases of Dogs, Distemper, Worms in Dogs, 
Common Diseases. 


219 pages. Illustrated Cartridge. Price, $1.00 
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FISHING? 


FISHING 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


New, Thoroughly Revised Edition 
By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


This new revised edition contains the complete 
scientific and life history of the bass, together 
with a practical treatise on angling and fly fishing, 
and a full account of tools and tackle. This new 
edition contains numerous black and white illustra- 
tions and many in colors. This new edition, there- 
fore, is virtually a new book. 

Every bass fisherman will welcome this book. 
Without a doubt the best book ever written about 


these fishes. 
Cloth, $4.50 


548 pages. Colored Illustrations. 


“BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By O. W. Smith 


In this book he clearly explains how the angler 
can know whether a given specimen is a pickerel, 
a great pike, or a lordly muskellunge. Besides 
there is much natural history and,scientific infor- 
mation told in a popular manner. 

There are also many stories and anecdotes of 
pickerel,; pike, and ‘lunge fishing, which the cursory 
reader, as well as the angler, will find interesting. 
197 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By O. W. Smith 


The author has endeavored to embody not only 
the accumulated wisdom of forty years of angling, 
but also to draw upon the experience of well- 
known angling experts. He has sought to impart 
just the infomation which his correspondents have 
been seeking. Not only is the volume a_ book 
upon tackle, but, as its name implies, it deals 
extensively with angling methods. The last half 
has to do with actual fishing. It will prove in- 
valuable to the old hand as well as the new. For 
a dozen years or more Smith has been an “Angling 
Editor.” During these years he has been lord 
high adviser to the angling fraternity of America. 
257 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS 
By Dixie Carroll 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind 
of tackle for all angles of fishing for the fresh- 
water game fish. Habits and pecularities of the 
basses, muskellunge, trout, pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will make the 
tyro an expert angler and the expert more finished 
in the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Little points that 
fill your stringer, written from years of lake and 
stream study and experience. How to play the 
fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 

334 pages. illustrated. Cloth, $3. 00 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING 
By Dixie Carroll 


A book of fish and fishing, modern methods and 
tackle, written in a “pal to pal” style from actual 
fishing experiences, in the vernacular of this dis- 
ciple of the rod and reel. The basses, muskellunge, 
pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout treated in 
a thorough manner as to habits and pecularities. 
When, how and where they feed; baits and lures 
that attract game fish and how to use _ them. 
Simple and expert methods of bait and fly casting. 
The reason for each-piece of tackle and how to 
use it. What formations make the best fishing 
waters. The fighting actions of game fish from 
strike to landing net. Seasonable facts that 
affect the fishing conditions. 
253 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, om 00 


—— 


SMALL MOUTHED BASS 
By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Based on many years’ observation and study of 


both small and large mouthed bass. This work 
describes in full detail the life and habits of this 
ever game fish. It tells where, when and how to 
catch them. The bait and tackle to be used—as 
well as how to keep and cook them. 

Chapters: I. eographical Distribution: II, 
Habits; III], Food; IV, Where to Catch the Black 
Bass; V, How to Catch the Bass; VI, Bait; VII, 
Propagation; VIII, Growth; IX, Transplanting: x, 
Bass Fishing in Georgia Bay; XI, Small and Large 
Mouthed Bass. Hints to Anglers. 

103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.09 
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CAMPING 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF 
TRAPPING 
By W. H. Gibson 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, 
log huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and 
bedding, boat and canoe building, and 
valuable suggestions on trappers’ food, 
etc., with extended chapters on the trap- 
per’s art, containing all the “tricks” and 
valuable bait recipes of the profession; 
full directions for the use of the steel trap, 
and for the construction of traps of all 
kinds; detailed instructions for the capture 
of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes 
for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. 


300 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
By Horace Kephart 


In two volumes. Vol. 1, Camping. Vol. 
Il, Woodcraft. The old edition of this 
book was the standard work on the sub- 
ject for over ten years. The new edition 
is enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two years had been spent 
in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with out- 
fits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, 
etc., etc. Vol. II, “‘Woodcraft,”’ deals 
chiefly with such shifts and expedients as 
are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose 
from but the raw materials that lie around 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. 
The volumes may be bought separately or 
in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 
How to Build and Furnish Them 
By William S. Wicks 


This is the most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing log 
cabins or cottages ever written. 

The author—a prominent architect and 
forest enthusiast—presents in this one 
volume a solution of all the problems that 
confront the builder of a temporary or 
permanent home, and furnishes full ex- 
planation on how and where to build any- 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious 
mountain structure. 

Added to the practical and valuable in- 
struction on both interior and exterior log 
cabin construction, this book contains 
more than one hundred illustrations and 
plans covering the building of fire-places, 
chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log 
cabin furniture, etc. 


57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates. 
88 pages. Cloth, $2.00 





WOODCRAFT 
By Nessmuk 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recrea- 
tion was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than ““Nessmuk" or sut- 
ceeded in putting so much valuable infor- 
mation into the same compass. Camp 
equipment, camp making, the personal kit, 
camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand and one kindred topics 
are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


GUNCRAFT 


GUNCRAFT 
By William A. Bruette 


The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with scientific accuracy, and 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun 
fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been 
treated in a way that will enable either 
the expert or the amateur to determine if 
he is shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that does. 
The secrets of success in trap shooting as 
well as the peculiarities in flight of the 
quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, the 
ruffed grouse and the duck family are il- 
lustrated by drawings and described in a 
way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 

215 pages. Illustrated. 


Cartridge, $1.00 Cloth, $2.00 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
SHOOTING 
By A. L. A. Himmelwright 

A new and revised edition of a work 
that has already achieved prominence as 
an accepted authority on. the use of the 
hand gun. Full instructions are given in 
the use of both revolver and target pistol, 
including shooting position, grip, position 
of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photographs 
and includes the rules of the United 
States Revolver Association and a list of 
the records made both here and abroad. 


227 pages. Illustrated. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 


RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING 
By Charles Askins 
A practical manual describing various 
makes and mechanisms, in addition to 
discussion in detail the range and limita- 
tions in the use of the rifle. Treats on 
the every style and make of rifle as well 
as their use. Every type of rifle is dis- 
cussed so that the book is complete in 
every detail. 
| 


244 pages. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 


SPORTING FIREARMS 


By Horace Kephart 


This book is the result of painstaking 
tests and experiments. Practically noth- 
ing is taken for granted, Part I deals with 
the rifle and Part II with the shotgun. 
The man seeking guidance in the selection 
and use of small firearms, as well as the 
advanced student of the subject, will re- 
ceive an unusual amount of assistance 
from this work. 


153 pages. Illustrated. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 





WING SHOOTING AND ANGLING 


By Eugene V. Connett, 3rd 
“Virginius” 

Here is a book by which the expert may 
profit as well as the beginner; a book that 
gives all the details of these sports care- 
fully explained in easy, practical language; 
the choice in handling of guns, shooting 
etiquette, dogs and their training, all kinds 
of game birds, their habits and _ habitat, 
duck shooting, trout fishing and the outfit 
necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, 
bass, pike, pickerel, perch, and so forth. 


| 226 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 
' 
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HUNTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 
By George Bird Grinnell 


No single gunner, however wide his ex- 
perience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each one 
may acquire a vast amount of novel in- 
formation by reading this complete and 
most interesting book. It describes, with 
a portrait, every species of duck, goose, 
and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, 
the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
boats used in the sport, and gives the best 
account ever published of the retrieving 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 


627 pages. Illustrated Cloth, $5.00 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. Hammond 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 


He is an acknowledged authority on 
grouse dogs, and has probably had more 
experience in the field than any man of 
his day. 

4% x 6% inches. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


148 pages. 


IN THE ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 
By J. A. McGuire 


With an Introduction by Dr. William T. 
Hornaday 


This fine narrative of achievement in 
the wildest outdoors is enough to stir the 
blood of every red-blooded man and boy. 
Its motif is entirely correct. The chase 
difficult, the country wild and rugged in 
the extreme, the hunt pursued with no 
unjustifiable killing. It describes a hunt- 
ing country on the White River of Alaska 
and Yukon Territory far off the heretofore 
beaten paths of the big game hunter going 
to the Far North. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.56 


JIST HUNTIN’ 


By Ozark Ripley, with an Introduction by 
Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’ is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal 
for the man who has been there. Written 
by an expert guide who has fished and 
hunted from Northern Alaska to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Each incident is a perfect 
short story, so ingeniously contrived by 
the author that almost unnoticed he brings 
about the objective in a manner that not 
only holds spellbound the reader but in- 
structs the novice as well as the old-timer. 


192 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 WEST 57th STREET $3 
COMPLETE BOOK CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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PORTO RICO 


Where 
Columbus 


Landed 


Down in the “Island of 
Enchantment,” down where 
Columbus landed over 400 
years ago—there is the Swit- 
zerland of the tropics; there 
four centuries of Spanish occupation 
are reflected in the life, romance, man- 
ners and customs of the quaint old 
Porto Rican towns. You can enjoy 
them this season by taking the 


16-DAY CRUISE 
$150 & 
ALL EXPENSES 


Modern vessels equipped for tropical 
service. Ship is your hotel for entire 
voyage to and around the Island 
touching at principal ports and re- 
turn to New York. There’s a sailing 
every Saturday. Write for illustrated 
literature, 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 







Stone marks spot where Columbus landed. 


A Service Unique to Fishermen and the Amateur Rod Maker 
CHARLES J. MOHR, 9148 120th Street Richmond Hill, L. I. N. Y. 








On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 
BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 


Dedicated to the Comfort and Pleasure of a Superior Clientele. 
FIREPROOF. SEASON DECEMBER 15 TO APRIL 
EVERY RECREATION. UNSURPASSED GOLF. BOATING. BATHING. 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
Summer Resort, Greylock Hotel, Williamstown, Mass. 





Classified Advertisement; 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur. 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per. 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory, 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


eeennreereeeeeee een nneeeeereeee eee eeeeeceeeeeee eee ee tins 

FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYy, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, 


Rat 





trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists, 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


eee eset ile cand 

FOR SALE—EIGHT REGISTERED, FIVE. 
month pointer pups, by Carolina Franke out of a 
Braamhill Dam Bitch. Over distemper and stand. 
ing nicely, Price $50.00. Dr. P. P. Nottingham, 
Cheriton, Virginia. 


ENGLISH SETTER, CHESAPEAKE BAY 
retrievers, and Irish Spaniel pups. Chas. Ireland, 
Guthrie Center, Ia. 


FOR SALE — BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED 
pointers and setter puppies ‘of exceptional quality 
and breedirg. Buy that good puppy now and know 
your dog when the season opens. Darracott & 


‘Cockerham Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


GORDON AWD IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
Elmore Kennels, 1376 Keller Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news*than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 


CHOICE BEAGLE AND HOUND PUPPIES 
two months old. Cheap. H. F. Bowman, Seven 
Valleys, Pa. 


HOUNDS 


EXTRA WELL-TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa, 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


TRAIL HOUND MAGAZINE, MONTHLY, 
25c year. Sample copy. Trail Hound Magazine, 
Herrick, Illinois. 


AIREDALES 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER - AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the 
sportsmen of North America with honest <iredales 
that can really do the things claimed for the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that_have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask the Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 


AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUNDRED- 
page illustrated dog book, about world’s largest 
ennels and its famous strain of Oorang Airedales 
specially trained as companions, watchdogs, automo- 
bile guards, stock drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten 
cents’ postage brings book .with price lists 0 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, medicines, ete. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, Ohio. 
a a a a I gl 

OORANG AIREDALE PUPS, HEALTHY, 
splendid specimens; whelped September 16; eligible 
to registration. Bear Bros., Scottsville, Va. 
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WILD RICE! 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 


%c; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


 ————— 

HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 
geology, stamps, butterflies. Thousand Indian ar- 
ticles. Catalogue 10c. Indiancraft-F-Co., 466 Con- 
necticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RE-BLUING PROCESS: GOVERNMENTS 
and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 


Ca 

FOR SALE—PARKER, GREENER, SCOTT, 
Sgauge long range Wolf, Fox guns. Several 10- 
gauge. New 10 Ga, brass shells $1.50 per box 25. 
Send stamps for big bargain list. N. P. Frayseth, 
Milan, Minn. 


ieee aap rasintiaatanatec 

MAUSER COMBINATION RIFLE AND PIS- 
tol; also binocular; cheap. G. Walker, Box 633, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TAXIDERMY 


aii aaa ie ll ap eee ee acetal 

FRESH-MOUNTED RINGNECK COCKS, 
$7.00. Life-like, moth-proof, and rare plumage. 
Willis Bergey, Taxidermist, Telford, Pa. 


een sesame sicsceiieinieieactaen 
HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY IS EVI- 
dent in our mounting. Equipped for any job; 
heads, animals, rugs, birds, fish, ladies’ furs. For 
sale, splendid mounted game heads, rugs, etc. List. 
For use of taxidermists ; ra, Pe skulls, scalps, 
etc., supply list on request. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
dermist and Furrier, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 


WHOLE ELK — HEADS; TAXIDERMY. 
0. R. Gilbert, 4650 Madison, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — MOUNTED SPECIMENS. 
Stamp for prices. Grove Taxidermy Shop, Hum- 
boldt, Towa. 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkeys, grouse, quail, water fowl, 
deer, elk and foxes. E, Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Mich. 


PREPAID SETTINGS. if 


Mallards (trapped stock), $3. 
bodied English Callers, $5. O. Robey, 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS FOR 
hatching, $3.50 per dozen. Rearing instructions 
with order. Indianfield Pheasantry, Telford, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS AND FOR 
breeding; also bred females. We have white or 
mown, large or small. List! free. J. E. Younger, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 


GENUINE CALLERS, SMALL ENGLISH 
Call duckss Henry Heyse, Whitewater, Wis. 


_GRAY ENGLISH CALL DUCK EGGS 
from trained callers, $5.00 for 15 prepaid. Charles 
Coates, Meadville, Mo. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND FOR 
breeders; males $4.00, females $4.50. Al stock. 
Irving Stocking, Wakenan, Ohio. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED. WILD 
anada geese, trained decoys ; booklet 25c; wild 
mallards $5.00 pair, $8.50 trio; eggs $2.50—12 
English callers $10.00 pair, $17.50 trio; eggs, $5.00 
—12; duck book 25c. Ducks, 1923 stock. Ferrets 
tor sale. S,  ltorag Co., Danville, Illinois. 


WILD CELERY! WILL 
ring ducks and fish in swarms to your favorite 
waters. Guaranteed planting material ready for 
spring sowing. Liberaf discount on orders entered 


. wo 3 Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-263, Osh- 
1S. 


GENUINE WILD 
Pure bred, small- 
Maryville, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


(ice Ee ee ti I 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Eaperenee un- 
necessi ny details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
OUuis, oO. 
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February forms close January Ist. 


POEMS WANTED—SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash, Submit mss. at once, or write New 
Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 


owner buys gold initials for his auto. 

$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 

for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 












HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY ExX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free booklet, G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE -ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, 
$100.00. Hunting, Sehing trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan 


FOR SALE — WINDSOR PLANTATION 
capital duck shooting. Fine old house (2 bath- 
rooms); in oak grove on river, 60 feet deep; 990 
acres. Apply Mrs. C. P. Allston, Georgetown, 
South Carolina. 


FUR FARM FOR SALE, WITH TROUT 
stream; ideal for poultry and game farming. B. 
Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 


BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL — $73 
for 12 acres, choice lake frontage. $75 for 25 
acres, trout stream; accessible. $97 for 50 acres, 
beautifully wooded; shooting. $105 for 50 acres, 
hunting camp site. $49 for small acreage, Georgian 
Bay. $125 for good acreage, big game district. 
$215 for large acreage, hunting camp site. $285 
for mining claim, may be worth a million. Also 
beautifully situated hunting camps and fishing 
lodges, where there is real hunting and fishing. 
Summer cottage sites, islands of all sizes, heavily 
wooded acreages, all situated in Muskoka, Georgian 
Bay District with its ten thousand islands, Algon- 
quin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of Ontario, 
Lake of Bays and the famous Muskoka Lakes 
region. All offered at 10 cents on the dollar of their 
value and on easy monthly payments of $5.00 and 
upwards. Send for illustrated list of the above and 
one hundred other properties seized and sold for 
taxes. If_you are. interested in the forthcoming 
boom in Canadian Gold and Silver mines, and 
would like a mine all your own for two or three 
hundred dollars, send for list 241A. Every prop- 
erty is fully described and offered at a stated price. 
Send no money. Send for list today, so you will 
have first chance. If you wish you may make the 
payments to your local trust company. Tax Sale 
Service, 72 Queen Street, West, District 5, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


RESORTS 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR HUNTING 
guests and tourists in refined home, beautifully 
situated near Charleston, S. C.; all conveniences ; 
Rates on gounest. Address 


garage, kennels, etc. 
RLR, Box 68, R2, Navy Yard, S 


OAKLAND COTTAGES, MELVIN  H. 
Reeves, Kemptville, N. S.—Completely furnished 
for 8 men or women; fine trout streams, moose. 
bear and small game aplenty ; boats, canoes, etc. 


WANTED—A PARTNER 


WANTED—A PARTNER IN GAME PARK. 
Three hundred acres land and forty water; ideal 
aan all kinds water and land animals and birds. 

Vrite for further particulars. T, F. Chamberlain, 
M.D., Chaffeys Lock, @ntario, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the “real thing” for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good- looking. Booklet and latest 
patterns free on request. T. B, Macaulay, Harris 
Tweed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


_ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, De- 


SILK FISHING LINES. CONTINENTAL, 
a pure braided silk casting line, 25 yds., 13 Ibs. 
test, only 40c. Money back if not satisfactory. We 
sell direct to you; that means about half price. 
Samples sent free. Silkaline Co., Dept. A, 
Pekin, Ill. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





Cassiar District, British Columbia 


We have opened a new, shorter and 
more economical route into this District, 
via the Taku River, from Juneau, Alaska. 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goat and Bear. 


Southeastern Alaska, Islands 


Spring and Fall hunting for the big 
Brown Bear on Admiralty and Baranof 
Islands. Black and Grizzly on _ the 
Whiting River. 


Address, TAKU TRADING COMPANY 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


(Continued from page 188) 
BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing grouse 
and quail dogs; excellent references; terms reason- 
able. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


INTELLIGENT REGISTERED MAMMOTH 
Great Dane puppies for sale. Box 23, New Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $25: 
females $15. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 


NO. 1—2-YEAR-OLD REGISTERED, 100%, 
Llewellyn setter bitch, well broken, fast, wide, 
good hunter, staunch, steady, retrieves; $150. 
No. 2—3-year English setter bitch, beautiful, can 
win on bench, well broken, staunch, steady, easy 
to handle, just bred to a stud close up Mohawk II 
and Eugene M; papers on pups; $150. No. 3— 
2-year pointer bitch, John Proctor strain, well bred 
and as perfect broken as live bred; all papers on 
pups; $125. No. 4—Brace 3-year finished shooting 
dogs, pointer and setter do it all, staunch, steady, 
best of retrievers, both registered; $125 each. 
Nothing but the best with me; you must be pleased 
before a sale is made; all guaranteed. E. K. Leake, 
Jr., Collierville, Tenn. 


CHESAPEAKES—10 MONTHS, FEMALES; 
broken; male on trial; also puppies. Dr. Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, 
months old. Sired by Barron’s Jack. Eligible to 
registry. Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


POLICE DOG PUPPIES, SIRED BY SON 
of International Champion Dolf. Rice & Rice Ken- 
nels, Spencer, Ind. 


FOR SALE—GERMAN POLICE PUPS AND 
dogs; $30 up. Mrs. Wm, McCullock, Coopers- 
town, N. Dak. 


100% LLEWELLYN PUPPIES FOR SALE, 
whelped Jan. 1st; enrolled and nominated in 21st 
American Field Futurity ; ; Six-generation eee 
buy one and raise a winner; price $50.00. Dr. J. G. 
Harris, Glade Spring, Va. 


SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 
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spoiled by going into the woods with 
a dog that will not mind. 

It is a good idea to house break a 
pup even if you have a kennel because | 
in the Fall and Winter when it is cold 
and the pup’s coat gets wet, it will 
be an act of kindness as well as ward- 
ing off rheumatism if you let the pup 
into the house to dry his coat. 

I always train my pups to obey with 
a motion of the hand as well as a 
command as it comes in handy when 
dogs get old and are hard of hearing, 
or when they are some distance away, 
as it eliminates noise and confusion in 
the woods. 

In getting a pup used to the gun, 
it is a good idea to start in with a 
.22 caliber rifle, but if you should start 
in with a shot gun, wait until the 
pup is hunting’ and is interested in his 
work some distance away from you 
before you shoot. 
first rabbit that he puts by you so 
as to give the pup an idea of what 
you are after; in this way 
seldom have a gun-shy dog. 

I never take a pup downtown on 
July 4th as some small boy would be 
apt to drop a fire-cracker under - him 
to see him run. It is a good way 
of making a gun-shy pup. Many a 
good pup has been spoiled by persons 
not using good judgment in training. 

After the pup gets so he will mind 
well, it is time to get him used to the 
woods. By this I mean taking the 
pup out and letting him find the best 
way in getting around in the forests, 
like getting over stone walls, brush 
piles, under fences, etc. 

A good way to start the pup on 
game is with an old dog that is true 
and one that the pup can keep up with 
easily, the slower the old dogs runs 
the better, and after a while you can 
take the pup out with an old dog that 
runs a little faster than the first old 
dog, but don’t take the older dogs out 
with the pup all the time or the pup 
will depend too much on the older 
dog in regard to starting and trailing 
the game. 

If you start the pup hunting alone, 
it is a good idea to start a rabbit for 
him and let him chase the rabbit by 
sight. By doing this a few-times, the 
pup will get it into his head that you 
wish him to run rabbits and in a short 
time he will learn to pick up the trail 
of a rabbit after he has lost sight of 
it, and in this way he will get inter- 
ested in the chase and start his own 
rabbits. Don’t get the pup tired on 
these trips into the woods. Bring him 
home fresh and full of pep. Be sure 
to start him in easy so that he will 
not get discouraged, a half-hour or 
so is long enough at first until his 
feet and muscles get hardened. 
careful 
heated 
































































not to get your pup over- 
in the summer time. Train 
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The Pocket Bee Biscuit 
A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK 3 8 


32 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog @*-e2se, 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept 5403 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. s. 
129 West 24th Si New York 










POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 

BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
Hounds, Coon Hounds and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents. 








“yg * . ” 
Chesapeake Bay Retrievers That Retrieve 
Selected puppies from trained parents, with the 

nose, coat, brain and stamina that bring in all yeu 
drop under any conditions; tide rips; white water or 
ice cold marsh, it’s all fun for these dogs. Remem- 
ber the cripples and dead ones you lost this season; 
get ready for next year. They are the world’s great- 
est natural retrievers. Bitches, $35.00; dogs, $50.00, 
all papers. Write for details if you are in earnest. 


Rogue Valley Chesapeake Kennels, Medford, Oregon 
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Free — Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Ifow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 









Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


Write for special lists of famous 
Shomont hite ee Weare 


st 
Whi te ‘Collies will ‘heiner’ Ee beauty, 
watchfulness and devotion into 
your home--joy to your chiRiren, 
safety to your herds. ntle, in- 
_ telligent. Write for low offers. 
MONT KENNELS 
106 Monticello, Iowa 








“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, . * . - Illinois 











“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” You can 


pay more but you can’t get a better dog 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 





DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection policy 






on your dogs. My company writes more insurance on 
high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 
United States. Policy covers death from any cause, 
theft, poisoning or disappearance. Agents wanted. 







Address 
AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital, $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 









Box 544 


FOR GREAT DANES 


that have size and intelligence. 





Write 


COLLINS KENNELS 


Box 200 Reedsburg, Wis. 





See pages 188 and 189 for Classified 
Advertising 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 





{2 BOB ‘ARMSTRONG’S 
istemper Medicine 


Préduct of years of experience 
~with.Diéstemper cases. This is no patent 
‘metligine but the greatest Nistemper 
“filler the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or 
Packages, enough for 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


form. 
dogs, 


powder 
four 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


aes) 

oN 

A Six Months’ Subscription for only 
25 cents 


(This is % the Regular price) 
More Th 
An Army of Boys s00:000 stone 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. This army is gaining recruits every 
day because this splendidly illustrated 
Magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
etc. Beautiful big pages wtth handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 
boy should not win some of these cash prizes. 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
struction. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC. 
7236 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half price offer. Enter my sub- 
scription promptly and send me my first 
copy of THE BOYS' MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once should 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. 


DP EE bcc be cease eset nesses secs 
er NNER Eis 5d oad E28 eee Rive weee 


(Please write plainly) 
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him in some spot where there is a 
brook or spring handy and take him 
over once in a while and let him have 
a drink. 

The more you take a pup into the 
woods and work him, the better it is. 
A half-hour every day is better than 
all day one day a week, but as I have 
said before, don’t tire the pup on these 
training trips. After a little, the pup 
will be good for a half-day’s hunt and 
later he will stand a full day’s hunt 
and not get tired. 

You must remember that the pup 
gets his education in the woods and 


the more time and patience that you. 


use in taking the pup to school, the 

better hunting dog he will make. 
After you have the pup well trained 

and you have spent many a pleasant 


day in the woods with gun and dog, 


and perhaps have entered him at some 
field trial, then if you should look 
back at the time you spent in training 
him, you will agree with me that it 
was time well spent. If I could own 
only one dog, it would be a beagle, 
but if I could own two dogs, they 
| would be a pair of beagles. 

I have spoken of going into the 
woods with a gun and dog and I do 
not wish to have you who are reading 
this article think that I kill all the 
rabbits that my dogs start—in fact, 
I seldom shoot at a rabbit. I have 
been out into the woods over two 
hundred times in the last two years 
and I don’t think I have killed fifteen 
rabbits. I enjoy getting out into the 
woods the best in October, when there 
is a frost in the air and the foliage is 
turning. 

“The work of Nature is wonderful to 
behold, 

When it turns the leaf of the maple 
from green into red and gold.” 


I wish you all could listen to the 
music of the hounds and hear their 
sweet voices on the trail. There is a 
note of joy in their voices when they 
start the rabbit and with it they 
gradually go out of hearing. Wait! 
And in a few minutes you will hear 
them in the distance coming back; as 
they get nearer, you can hear their 
voices as the tenors and baritones get 
in on the chorus. This is about the 
time that you will see the rabbit go 
by and in a few moments along come 
the dogs singing their own sweet song. 
That’s when I think life is worth 
living. 

I like to hear one dog sing, but I 
much prefer the chorus of two or three 
dogs. I enjoy standing on a stump 
or wall and listen to the song of the 
pack as they follow the trail. I like 
|to watch the busy little fellows at 
work on a trail, but it is the music 
that I enjoy the best. 
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If you are situated so that you cay 
only keep one dog, get two or thre 
of your friends interested and in this 
way there would be enough for g 
small pack and each one of you would 
be sneaking your pup out the back way 
to give him a little special training” 
so that the next time you and your’ 
friends take the dogs into the woods” 
your dog will be leading the pack. 

If memory serves me right, it wag 
an article in FOREST AND STRE tj 
(about twenty years ago) on the 
beagle that influenced me in buying q 
beagle and I have never’ regretted t 
first investment. Since then, I have 
spent many a happy day in the woods” 
with my dogs. A little trip into the: 
country with a dog will do anyone qa” 
lot of good—it is a great tonic, bene 
ficial to the mind as well as the body, | 

Don’t expect a young dog to learn | 
it all in a week or a month. Some: 
dogs will learn faster than others, and | 
a lot of times the dog that is slow to. 
learn will make the best hunter. Take 
plenty of time in training a pup and 
eventually you will have a dog that 
you will be proud of. ‘ 

I hope that all who read this article 
at some time in the near future will 
be the proud owners of a good dog 
that they have raised and _ trained 
themselves. If you go out into the 
woods some day with a friend who 
owns a good beagle, it will only be a 
question of time before you have a 
beagle of your own and some day, 
when your friends are a-field with you, 
it will make you throw out your chest 
if they should happen to hear some 
one say, “What a fine little hunter 
and what a nice voice your beagle 
has!” 

There are over twenty beagle clubs 
in this country that hold field trials 
every Fall and at the Central Beagle 
Club’s trials last Fall, there were 138 
dogs entered. The advent of these 
trials has helped the popularity of the 
beagle and there are more and better 
dogs as the result of these contests 
than ever before. 

It costs only from $2.00 to $5.00 a 
year to become a member of one of 
these clubs. Many good sportsmen © 
take their vacations in the Fall by at-— 
tending these trials with their dogs and 
find there thoroughly enjoyable events, 
Good fellowship predominates and the 
stranger is always met with the glad- 
hand. Get an entry blank from the™ 
secretary of one of these clubs and 
after you have been a_ full-fledged ” 
owner of a beagle or two, do not hesi- 
tate to enter your dogs and be one of 
the boys and I can assure you you 
will receive a hearty welcome. If you 
do not own a beagle now, get busy and 
start training and let ws see you at 
the trials in the Fall. 
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